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SWEETEST---DEAREST. 
When the fairy queen sleeps in her blue bell bow’rs 
On a couch of roses and fresh night flow’rs ; 


When the lover is dreaming of joys now flown, 








And the dreary heart feels chill and lone ;— 
When the infant is hush’d at its mother’s breast, | 
And its soft eyes are closing in innocent rest ;— 

When the lulled wind breathes a sigh to thee— | 


Then sweetest—dearest, come to me ! 


By the moonlight’s smile on the bright river’s foam, 
By the star that guides the wand’rer home, 
By the wild flow’r that blushes so like thy cheek, 
By the language thy dark eyes alone can speak, 
By all the hours that together we've blest, | 
By the kindness that lives in thy peaceful breast, 
By the vows so often sworn to thee, 
Oh! sweetest-—dearest, come to me! 
Mrs. Charles Greville. 
— ! 
THE FUDGES IN ENGLAND. 
The Fudges in England ; being a sequel to the * Fudge Family in Paris.” 
By Thomas Brown, the Younger, Author of * The Twopenny-Post Bag,” 
gc. London, 1835. 


; 4 
We have often thought that there was an unexplored region in the realms of 


cess. ‘The epigrammatic felicity and exquisite wit of his satirical poems—the 
singular freedom and marvelous variety of rhythm and rhymes—his quick ap- 
preciation of the salient points of character, and the sources of the ridiculous— 
is happy power of transferring into brilliant verse the most familiar phraseology, | 
vhich, without losing its colloquial force, hecomes, as it were, fused in the | 
vetical expression—are so many hints to the design of a satirical novel in verse. 
‘ne correspondence of the fudge Family, and the epistles of the intercepted | 
st-bag aré inimitable specimens of that peculiar style. ‘The extraordinary 
vesatility of Drayton, the hair-breadth invention and under-current satire of 
ler, and the waggish and ribald humour of Walcot, however admirable in 
er different ways, would fail to inspire such an undertaking with interest. In 
Moore the narrative proceeds with increasing vivacity through a series of witty 
aud sparkling letters that combine all the graces of vers de societé with the 
most pungent raillery—lightness and mirth with force and breadth—and in 
which many characteristics, in themselves contrasted and original, are har- 
monised with a new spirit into a sort of dramatic whole. The former corres- 
pondence of the Fudge Family will long be remembered for its sketches of 
‘haracter, its flashes of fierce sarcasm, its humorous con(retemps, its snatches of 
1e pathetic, and its occasional union of the simple and the grand. ‘The dra- 
matis persone are vivid aud individual ; and whether the political enthusiast 
indulges in heroic rhapsodies, or the Lydia Languish of the scene lisps false 
sentiment, the verse is equally graphic and consistent. 

The volume before us carries on the slight thread of narrative, and introduces 
afew new characters, suggested by the recent theological controversies at Exe- 
ter-hall. We have the Rev. Mortimer O’Sollivan under the name of the Rev. 
Mortimer O’Mulligan, and he and his doings, and the proceedings of the saints, 
and the under-plot of a love-match between a certain Patrick Magan, Esq. and 
the poetical Miss Fanny Fudge, the marriage of the Rev. Mortimer O'Muiligan 
with Miss Biddy Fudge, who promises to bring him a fortune, but who is left 
pennyless by her uncle—and the adventures and confessions of one Larry 
O'Branigan, valet to the denouncer of Dens’s Theology, constitute the substance 
of these letters, the value of which, the reader need not be informed, consists in 
the felicity of their execution. 

In an epistle from Miss Biddy Fudge, the aunt of the poetical girl, and one of 
the “ saints,”’ we find an episode, in which a couple of serious servants take the | 
chief part. | 

You remember 
That footman and cook-maid I hired last December ; , 
He a Baptist Particular—she of some sect 
Not particular, I fancy, in any respect ; 
But desirous, poor thing, to be fed with the Word, 
And * to wait,” as she said, ** on Miss Fudge and the Lord.” 











Well, my dear, of all men, that Particular Baptist | 
At preaching a sermon, off hand, was the aptest ; 
And, long as he staid, to do him justice, more rich in | 
Sweet savours of doctrine, there never was kitchen. } 
He preach’d in the Parlour, he preach’d in the hall, 
He preached to the chambermaids, scullions and all. 
All heard with delight his reprovings of sin, 
But above all, the cookinaid—oh, ne’er would she tire— 
Though in learning to save sinful souls from the fire, 
She would oft let the soles she was frying fall in. 





It is not necessary to finish the story—the footman and cook run off with 
each other, and also with some of their mistress’s property. She exclaims, 


This man “had a call,” he said—impudent mockery ! 
What call had he to my linen and crockery? 


. The late fashion of editing the works of living authors is touched upon by 
‘liss Fanny Fudge with becoming admiration. The editor ie called “quite a 
€W species of literary man :” 
One, whose task is—to what will not fashiun accustom us? 
To edite live authors, as if they were posthumous. 
For instance—the plan, to be sure, is the oddest !— 
If any young he or she author feels modest 
In venturing abroad, this kind gentleman-usher 
Lends promptly a hand to the int’resting blusher ; 
Indites a smooth preface, brings merit to light 
Which else might, by accident, shrink out of sight, 
And, in short, renders readers and critics polite. 
My aunt says—though scarce on such points one can credit her— 
He was Lady Jane Thingumbob’s last novel's editor. 
‘Tis certain the fashion’s but newly invented ; 
And, quick as the change of all things and all names is, 
Who knows but, as authors, like girls, are presented, 
We, girls, may be edited soon at St. James’s! 
An invitation to a rout at the house of the saintly Miss Fudge.— 


Meanwhile Miss Fudge. who loves all lions, 
Your saintly, nert to great and high ’uns— 
(A Viscount, be he what he may, 

Would cut a Saint out, any day), 

Has just announced a godly rout, 

Where Murthagh’s to be first brought out, 
And shown in his tame, areek-day state :— 
**.Pray’rs, half-past seven, tea at eight.” 
Ev’n so the circular missive orders— 

Pink cards, with cherubs round the borders. 


Here is a part of Miss Riddy’s description of the Irish church, a passage that 

might worthily find a niche in the ** Memoirs of Captain Rock.” 
Looking through the whole history, present and past, 
Of the Irish Law Church, from the first to the last ; 
Considering how strange its original birth— 
Such a thing having nerer before been on earth— 
How oppos’d to the instinct, the law and the force 
Of nature and reason has been its whole course ; 
Through centuries encount’ring repugnance, resistance, 
Scorn, hate, execration—yet still in existence ! 
Considering all this, the conclusion he draws 
Is, that Nature exempts this one Church from her laws,— 
That Reason, dumb-founder’d, gives up the dispute, ad 
And Before the portentous anom’ly stands mute ;— 
That, in short, ’tis a Miracle !—and once begun, 
And transmitted through ages, from father to son, 
For the honour of miracles ought to go on. 

The amazement and horror of Larry O’Branigan at the imprudence of his 
master, the Rev. Mortimer, whose changed name and changed creed bewilder 
his simple senses, are capital. He describes his emotion ina letter to his wife. 

Oh Judy, that riverind Murthagh, bad scran to him ! 
That ev’r T should come to've been sarvant-man to him, 
Or so far demane the O’ Branigan blood, 

And my Aunts, the Diluvians (whom not ev’n the Flood 
Was able to wash away clane from the earth) 

As to sarve one whose name, of mere yestherday’s birth, 
Can no more to a great O, before it, purtend, 

Than mine can to wear a great Q at its end. 

But that’s now all over—last night I gev warnin’, 

And, masth’r as he is, will discharge him this mornin’. 
The thief of the world !—but it’s no use balraggin ;— 
All I know is, I'd fifty times rather be draggin’ 

Ould ladies up hill to the ind of my days, 

Than with Murthagh to row] in a chaise, at my aise, 
And be fore’d to discind thro’ the same dirty ways. 

The echo of the sound in the last lines greatly increases the humorous effect. 
But in the description of his master’s theological fury, Larry is supreme. 


But, throth, I’ve no laisure just now, Judy dear, 

For anything, barrin’ our own doings here, 

And the cursin’ and dammin’ and thund’rin’, like mad, 
We Papists, God help us, from Murthagh have had. 
He says we’re all murtherers—div'] a bit less,— 
And that even our priests, when we go to confess, 
Give us lessons in murth’ring and wish us success ! 


When ax’d how he daar’d, by tongue or by pen, 

To belie, in this way, seven millions of men, 

Faith, he said *t was all towld him by Doethor Den! 
** And who the div’l’s he ?” was the question that flew 
From Chrishtian to Chrishtian—but not a sowl knew. 
While on went Morthagh, in iligant style, 
Blasphamirg us Cath'lics all the while, 

Asa pack of desaivers, parjurers, villians, 

All the whole kit of th’ aforesaid millions,— 
Yourself, dear Judy, as well as the rest, 

And the innocent crathur that’s at your breast, 

All rogues together, in word and deed, 

Owld Den our insthructor and Sin our creed! 


When axed for his proofs again and again, 

Div'l an answer he'd give but Docthor Den. 
Couldn't ke call into coort some livin’ men! 

** No, thank you"’—he’d stick to Docthor Den,— 
An ould gintleman dead a century or two, 

Who all about us, live Cath’lics, knew ; 

And of coorse was more handy, to cal! in a hurry, 
Than Docthor Mac Hale or Docthor Murray ! 


From these specimens the readers wil! derive a sufficient idea of these new 


| epistles of the Fudges. A number of ‘Trifles, reprinted,” are collected at the 


end of the volume, and follow up in the same spirit the miscellaneous verses 


| which were formerly published under the titles of ** Rhymesof the Times,” and 


** Odes on Cash, Corn, and Catholics.” 


——~ 
POLAR SCENES. 
No. IV 


How often, and in how many different forms, has the question as to the policy | 
y i } y 


of continuing the Polar voyages been discussed ; and by how many persons, I 
might almost say from the unsophisticated politicians of the village alehouse, to 
the nautical philosophers inside and out of the Hydrographical Department at 


the Semaphore Station next the Horse Guards? I have myself been present at | 


an animated, and it must be confessed a somewhat noisy, discussion on the sub- 
ject, between a doctor, a lawyer, an editor of a leading journal, a country squire, 
and a naval captain. 1t was a clamorous dispute, and yet a pieasantone. The 
Captain, who could tell an iceberg from a haystack, knew what he was about, 
said less than all the rest, and reserving his fire, instead of uselessly expending 
either powder or ball, made his shots tell with striking accuracy. We laughed 
heartily, especially when the Doctor—a rum fish in his way—asked whether 
there were any amorettes amongst the Esquimaux women. ‘There was, of course, 
a variety of opinion on the main point, which reminded me of the dialogue 
between the “ Stonemason, the Currier, and the Carpenter ;”’ for my friends were 
as anxious to have an expedition equipped upon their own views of the question, 


| as the mechanics were to fortify the town with their own materials. 


The Polar voyages were undertaken for the discovery of a passage from the 
Nothern Atlantic into the Pacific via Behring’s Straits; and having failed in 


| that object, the question is, what advantages has the country gained by them in 


a commercial or scientific point of view? It has been admitted, that, with 
reference to the first-mentioned, they have been successful beyond the most 


| sanguine expectation. We are told, that the intrepid Davis explored the Straits 
which bear his name in a fishing-smack of thirty-five'tons burthen, one hundred 


and fifty years ago. And upon a subsequent occasion, the unfortunate, ill-fated 
Hudson—the victim of his too-confiding friendship, sailed from England in a 
vessel of fifty tons, to circumnavigate the Arctic Circle! In the early part of 


| the seventeenth century, Baffin penetrated to Lancaster Sound, ** where he 


found the whales surprisingly numerous.” 


land,—-and in afew years the Hudson's Bay Company, and Greenland Whale 
Fishery, were established. 


In 1818 Captain Rogs did exactly what Baffin, in a small, ill-conditioned ves- | 


{ sel with ten men and a boy, accomplished two hundred years before, namely — 
' the discovery of a wide opening, which proved to be Lancaster Sound ; but 
4 * * * 


Ross did not penetrate farther. 
In this enlightened era of nautical science, 4t appears somewhat strange that 


the Greenland whale-ships should not have penetrated beyond the extent to 


which Baffin’s little barque carried him two hundred years ago; for, until after 
Sir Edward Parry sailed over the imaginary barriér of the former expedition, 


| the whale-ships had not attempted to force a passage through the ice, which ex: | 


The commercial feelings of the 
| country were then awakened,—a spifit of enterprise prevailed throughout Eng- ; 


— 
tends, at that season, across Baffin’s Bay. ‘They were, therefore, compelled to 
work on the old ground on the east coast of Greenland; and the success of 
each voyage had consequently so much diminished, that many of the vessels 
returned to Peterhead and Hull clean ; and seven fish was considet@d a pros- 
perous voyage. 

In 1819,—I write from memoty,—but the precise date is not material, Sir 
Edward Parry passed through Lancaster sound, Barrow’s Straits, and Prince 

| Regent's Inlet. In the following year, the Greenland captains, emboldened by 
his success, and the report which he made of the hidden treasure that existed 

' undisturbed in Lancaster Sound, as well as the comparative safety with which it 

| might be navigated, penetrated onward with fearless confidence ; and no less 

' than forty vessels, we are tgld, entered Prince Regent's Inlet : two onlyremain- 
ing on the old ground, where they continued to labour unsuccessfully. And it 
| has been fairly calculated, that since Sir Edward Parry saiied over the Croker 
| Mountains, property in oil to the amount of two milions has been brought from 
| the seas above Davis's Straits: and that more money has been derived in one 
season from the newly-discovefed ground, than would be required to meet the 

xpenses of all our Northern Expeditions, from the time of Elizabeth to the pre- 
sent reign. 

Having thus clearly proved the commercial advantages which the country 
has derived from the Polar voyages, I, fur one, regret they have been relinquish- 
ed: not that I think g@ur Greenland trade can be much benefited by any further 
discoveries in that quarter,—for it has been already carried to its utmost possible 
extent,—but that a very small addition to the estimates of the year might give 

| to England, the first maratime nation in the world—the glory of having solved 
the most interesting problem in the science of geography. 

| It has been well and truly observed, that the expense of a Polar voyage would 
not exceed that of one of our cruisers, the nature of whose service scarcely com- 
| bines more than crossing top-gallant yards ‘in the morning, and sending them 
{ down at sunset. And, although it may be urged that those vessels are kept up 
' for a more important reason, | do not see that the interests of the country would 
suffer by the reduction of one frigate. 

| ‘The Polar voyages were, at one time very popular in England; and, although 

| that feeling may, perhaps, be attributable to their novelty and the sympathy 

| which was felt for the adventurers engaged in them, Iam of opinion, that had 
| they been continued they would have retained their popularity. When it was in 
| contemplation to send out an expedition in search of Captain Ross, Government, 
| with a sparing hand, unworthy the high station England holds as the first naval 
| country in the world, reluctantly doled out the limited sam of—I believe—three 

thousand pounds, in furtherance of that object. When Captain Ross returned, 
| the same Administration voted him five thousand pounds. Had his safety and 

the safety of his brave companions depended on the success of that expedition, 
of how much more consequence might it have been to them had Government 
given the larger sum in the first instance, instead of allowing such an undertaking 
to depend, in a great measure, on the generosity of the public. I own I am puts 
ting the case hypothetically, but I think I am justified in doing so; for I well 
remember the anxious period, when, ignorant of the fate of those brave men, it 
was very doubtful whether a subscription could be raised sufficient to defray the 


expenses of the expedition to search for them; and, but for the strenuous exer- 


tions of a few spirited individuals, the object would have failed. 


It may be said that it is now useless to discuss a question which, fortunately 


for Ross and his worn out crew, Providence, and the Isabella of Hull, have 
decided, by releasing them from their perilous position: but had they been a 
| second time driven back to Fury Beach, and had Back’'s expedition failed for 
| want of funds, what would have become of our exiled countrymen? It is, in- 
deed, singular'!—I cannot help repeating it,—that such a nation as England 
could not, at that moment, spare five thousand jounds for such an undertaking ! 
With respect.to the scientific advantages gained by the Polar expeditions, I 
| believe the astronomer and naturalist have not been altogether disappointed in 
| their reference to the Appendix to Parry’s Voyagess, and we need only refer to 
| Sir John Rosg’s despatch to the Secretary of the Admiralty, for the valuable 
discovery which his nephew has made in magnetic science, as well as the im- 
| portant fact that Prince Regent's Inlet is not the channel to Behring’s Straits. 

If ever there existed a man calculated in every way to conduct a service of so 
peculiar a nature of discovery, that man is Sir Edward Parry,—whether we con- 
sider him as an officer, aseaman, or an able navigator. He had the art of guiding 
| with a web of silk, rather than commanding with a rod of iron; and in the mo- 
| ment of danger he inspired his followers with that confidence which is so well 

calculated to banish from the minds of either soldiers or seamen all feelings of 

personal safety ; for, whatever may have been the inward emotions of his mind 
{at the hour of peril, bis features exhibited that calm composure so essential to 
| the fulfilment of his arduous undertaking. He was scrupulously attentive to the 

health and comfort of his men,—anxious at all times to promote their enjoy- 
| ments—and never unnecessarily severe. In fact he was almost worshipped by 
his crew; and he instilled into their minds a feeling of reluctance to commit any 
offence which would be likely to lessen them in his esteem. Add to this, his 
unerring judgment in the critical navigation of the Polar Seas, and the self-con- 
trol which enabled him to hold back at times when others, more ardent, but less 
discreet, might have been induced, usder the promising aspect of the moment, to 
push onward. 

My third fragment of Polar Scenes closed with my return from my inland 
journey, and I regretted the want of incident to render its perusal entertaining. 
| It is true, that I might have invented something in the shape of a galley yarn, 

told, as it were, by one of my men after we had wedged ourselves within the 
limited space of our small tent ; and many of our would-be Patrician naval writers 
would not have overlooked so tempting an opportunity. My object, however, in 
writing these fragments is to represent. as they actually occurred, the passing 
events of the voyage, and however dull or vapid my sketches may appear, truth, 
and the novelty of our position, must be their sole recommendation in preference 
to fiction. , 
Captain Hoppner returned with his party after a fatiguing, unprofitable journey 
of eight days. He had penetrated sixty miles into the interior without ‘meeting 
a solitary creeping thitfg on the face of the desert, anda more disheartening affair 
he had never experienced. It was not so with Lieutenants Ross and Sherer,— 
the first of whom nearly reached the north-eastern boundary of the inlet, whilst 
the latter proceeded in the opposite direction to Cape Kater, the extent of Sir 
Edward Parry’s former discoveries upon this part of the coast. Mr. Ross’s re- 
port of the state of the ice, or rather the approach of the water was very fayour. 
able, in fact, it was within twenty miles of us: and he saw myriads of birds. Mr. 
Sherer fell in with some Esquimaux graves, and two deer, but could not succeed 
in getting a shot at them. 
During this period the crews of the expedition were actively employed laying 
| a thin coat of gravel on the ice to a considerable extent towards the entrance of 
the harbour, in the form of a canal: and as the spring advanced the ice, dis- 
| solving under the gravel. decayed very rapidly, although the thaw was séarcely 
perceptible in any other part of the harbour. As soon, therefore, as the water 
| appeared at its entrance, the men commenced sawing the tongues which still 
| projected, at some depth, many feet from the sides of the canal, and would not 
| dissolve until the harbour sea broke away altogether. When the sea first ap- 


| peared, we all hastened to welcome its ripple on the ice with as much joy as if 
we had just emerged from the smoky atmosphere of London after a wifter’s 
revel. 

The men continued their cheerful labour from six in the morning until seven 
in the evening, cutting through ice, in many parts twelve feet thick, with only @ 
foot,play for the saws; and how gratifying it is, even at this remote period, to 
look back to their lively songs, and their still more lively chorusses, as they 
worked at the triangles until the friction of the ropes blistered their weather- 
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beaten hands. Many of them were afflicted with snow-blindness from the dazz- la number of the Quarterly Review, which was lying open on my sofa. : 7 
ling whiteness of the ice, and others had their faces painfully scorched by the | not bow it came there, and was not a little surprised on looking into it, to fin 
ssive heat of the sun. 
pe in which they were obliged to stand nearly up to their middle in the water, | great contidence. I almost wished the person who penned the article had been 
but they worked like men, and their cheerful songs lightened the rigour of their | nipped between the ice instead of the poor old Fury. ' Pols 
labour. I do not think it will ever fall to my lot to see so determined a body of| It would be foreign to my purpose, in the fragments I have written of Po i 
men again. | Scenes, to enter into a minute description of the precautions which were pte a 
The sun had but just crossed the meridian on the 19th of July, when the | against the further encroachments of the ice, or to explain the ‘manner in porn 
whole body of the ice suddenly separated across the entrance uf the harbour, but | the ships were secured,—the cargo of the Fury cleared oat, with all her - . 
a cable’s length inside where the men had relaxed from their labour to dine, and | toa clean-swept hold,—or the seamanlike, masterly style in which, sage sta 
in a few minutes they were separated from the harbour ice by a broad channel | our difficulties, she was hove down. It was no easy matter to heave an un- 
which was rapidly widening. ‘The triangles, saws, and other implements, were | wicldy@ship of such tonnage on her beam-ends by mere mechanical a. ona 
soon placed in the beats, alung with the tentin which the men were dining, and | bold and rocky coast, far from the shelter of any harbour, and constantly - 
three of the heartiest cheers I ever heard in my life announced the approach of | posed to the pressure of the ice. We had, however, for our first Lieutenant, as 
the ships to their native element. There were, however, still remaining in the | thorough a seaman as ever stepped a plank, and well did he prove himself one on 
canal some projecting tongues through which we had to cut our way, and the ex- this trying Occasion. -_ ’ h oa 
pedition was not clear of its winter quarters until seven o'clock the next morning. In clearing the Fury,—unrigging her and the Hecla,—getting the pure 1ase 
The order was then given to pive to breakfast, and the men were released froin | ready,—landing the provisions and stores, besides ninety chaldron of coal,—our 
their arduous duty, after having been twenty-eight hours at work ! _men were employed, if I recollect right, sixteen or eighteen hours out of the 
Although mf limbs actually tottered under me frem fatigue. and my eyelids twenty-four. The weather was at times very gloomy ; it blew a cold northerly 
drooped heavily for that sleep which nature stood in need of, I lingered on the | wind, with intervals aH and sleet,—the snow fell at intervals in ae = 
quarter-deck to look back for the last time on our winter's habitation, as it lay and the cheerless stat@f the weather corresponded with the gloom of our minds. 
before me in the stillness of repose. The jasper-bed,—the Esquimaux huts,— | The men, however, worked with alacrity and cheerfulness, although often 
the observatory,—the monument,—and last of all, poor Cottreli’s tombe-a soli- | drenched to the skin. The marquees were erected on the beach to shelter the 
tary, sorrowful memento of the doubtful tenure by which we hold our exist- | dry provisions, stores, and other articles of a perishable nature. Little did we 
ence :— | then think that they would one day prove the means of saving some of our com- 
panions from death by starvation; and it is well for Ross and his brave compa- 
Emblem of man !—when life’s declining sun nions that our provisions were"placed with a view to their preservation rheir 
Proclaims the awful truath—* Thy race is run!’” appearance on the beach, with that of the guns, boats, casks, and cordage of 
We had passed two hundred and ninety-nine days in Port Bowen, free, I may | every description, all arranged in perfect order, and the ships within a very few 
truly say, from the crosses and changes of this life—-unknowWn and unseen by the | yards of the shore, with only their lower masts standing, gave to the lonely Spot 
rest of mankind, and remote from those attractive vices which subdue the | a melancholy interest, which it was painful for us to contemplate. How differ- 
strongest minds ; but were we not also banished from participating in the social ently were they looked upon by the last expedition ! 
enjoyments of the habitable world! Money to us was valueless , and if we | 
were deprived of the many blessings which friends and kindred afford, we were | camp; and little did we at one time imagine, when speculating on the extent of 
free from those angry dissensions which arouse the turbulent feelings of our na- | ground the well-stowed cargo of the Fury would cover, that we should so soon 
ture, and urge our feeble minds into folly and indiscretion. We had passed a | see it on the desolate shores of Regent's Inlet. 
long interval of darkness in the dreary solitdde of a Polar winter, from which On the morning of the eighteenth day after the wreck of the Fury, we com- 
we now found ourselves released, and thankfal did I feel to Divine Providence | menced heaving her down, but the purchase falls stretched so much, from the 
for the health and comforts we had been blessed with during that long and trying | unusual strain, we could not heave her keel out of the water, and were obliged 
period. to ease her up again. In twenty minutes we were again ready, and she was once 
Taking advantage of every opening in the ice, we crossed Regent's inlet at | more hove on her broadside; but the weather had changed during the interval, 
the entrance, and. on reaching the Leopold Islands, pursued our course along | —the breeze freshened toa brisk gale,—the snow fell so thick, and in such broad 
the high land of North Somerset, with fine weatheryand every prospect of suc- | flakes, that we could scarcely distinguish the objects around us. The thermo- 
cess. How little did we then imagine that we should pass our next winter in | meté@r fel! ten degrees below the freezing point, and the poor fellows were drench- 
England! Therocky shore along which we trended to the southward and west- ed to the skin. In addition to these difficulties, the Fury’s loWer masts com- 
ward is richer in vegetation than the opposite coast where we had wintered. The | plained so much, that we were compelled to relinquish our object, but everything 





‘* A counterpart @f frail mortality 


plants were much larger, there were even patches of clover and sorrel in the | was kept in readiness for another trial; an extra portion of grog was served to | 


rocky soil, and the wild berbs flourished with singular beauty. ‘The too-frequent | the men; they required it. 
interruptions to our progress enabled us to collect some good specimens. 

On the Ist of Angust our trials commenced, and those inclined to supersti- | 
tion deemed it a bad omen, because it was the anniversary of the stormy day | Had we beenable to accomplish our purpose, namely, that of heaving the Fury 
which nearly proved fatal to the Hecla the previous year. One may laugh a | down, it would have stood unrivalled in the maratime world. It was_ the last 
sailor almost out of any thing but his superstition; there was a time when I | effort we could make to repair her.—it was the only possible means by which it 
should have made one exception ; for at that time I thought the devil himself | could be done, and but for that unfortunate snow storm, we should have been 
could not have laughed a sailor out of his grog: but Sir John Phillimore did it, ab'e to execute it; and what would have been the result? c+ 
and the salutary substitutes which have been adopted entitles him tothe thanks , The gale continued all day, and on the following morning the officers and crew 
of the service. Buttoreturnto my subject. <A sailor clings to his superstition | of the expedition were assembled on the quarter-deck, to hear the final decision 
as if it formed part of the vade-mecum of a man-of-war. I have sailed with | of their distinguished commander, which he read to them in a clear, distinct 
some captains who would never, if they could help it, sail on a Friday. I once , voice 
belonged to a frigate, on board which there was a black cat—it was said that 
she was launched in the ship and had a right to be borne for provisions on the | intention 1s with respect to the ships. I consider this on every account proper ; 
books. She was a special favourite with the crew, and the name they gave her | and I think it especially duc 
had a spice of superstition im it,—she was ycleped “*Chance.” She had a nu- 
merous progeny, was a careful fond mother, and, as a special favour, she messed 
with the middys; but her husband, as determined a robber as ever crossed a 
plank, lived amongst the water-casks in the hold, and scarcely a night passed 
without some glaring act of bis delinquency—such as the theft of a four-pound 
piece of beef or pork : his death had been often decreed, but at the moment re- 
venge was strong against him, on the discovery of his nefarious depredation, he 
was stowed away amongst the ground-tier casks unconscious of the blessings 
which were heaped on him: for not even the captain of the hold could catch 
him. We were cruising for some months in the Channel,—all the other ships 
were making prizes,—we never captured one. A council was held, at which it 
was decreed that poor ‘* Chance ” should be thrown overboard. The youngsters. 
ever foremost in sport of this kind, claimed the honour of doing the deed. Ac- 
cordingly, at midnight, they tied a holy-stone round the neck of poor Grimalkin, 
lashed her feet together, and committed her body to the deep. On the following 
morning we captured an American schooner, from Bordeaux, laden with silks 
and brandy. 

To return to my narrative. Our position became very critical. The grounded 
ice to which the ships were secured floated at high-water: they were our only 
safeguard. Had that part of the coast been but slightly indented, we might 
have sheltered the ships from the irruption of the ice: but it ran in a straight 
line for several miles, so that we Jay in an unmanageable state, exposed to its 
uncertain movement, and nothing could be sv little depended on. 


The hands were piped down, and so exhausted 
were we all, that I may venture to say, the poor Fury and her misfortunes soon 
ceased to trouble the harassed minds of her officers or crew. 


‘‘[T have assembled the officers and men, to inform them what my present 


say have been equal to any that have been made on similar occasions. 
* You all know that it was my original intention, when I brought the Fury to 
this place, to heave her down, and repair her as well as our means would allow. 


the last two or three davs’ gales have reduced them so much, that they are no 
longer aground, except at dead low water, and therefore are not fit to hold one 
ship out for heaving the otherdown. At the same time it is plain, that not only 
are we prevented doing this, but that the Heclais no longer safe for a moment, 
should the ice come in. 

‘** Having therefore consulted with my brother officer, Captain Hoppner, it is 
our united opinion, that whilst we still endeavour to repair the Fury’s damages, 
it is more than ever necessary to take care of the Hecla; and that in the very 
critical circumstances we now lie under, it 1s expedient, first of all to prepare 
her compietely for sea; so that we may all go away in her together at a mo- 
ment’s warning, if necessary; and then, if the ice will permit us, to go on in 
endeavouring to stop the Fury’s leaks, so that she may be removed to some more 
secure place for heaving her down. What our movements may then be it is 
at present impossible for me to say, as it must of course depend on the time 
required for the repairs. I have therefore only to add, that I expect from every 
individual the same exertions which I have at all times found you ready and 
Upon this | willing to make when called upon; and that I hope to see the Hecla with top- 
voyage I have left the deck at midnight, when, to use the seamen’s phrase, gallant yards across, and every thing ready for starting before we sleep this 
there was not so much water visible as would wash a pocket-handkerchief, the | night.” 
ships closely wedged in, and the ice extending all round us, perhaps to the dis- The above general order was read at eight o'clock, a.m. The Hecla, if I 
jtance of one hundred miles. In less than three hours I have been called up | recollect right, had only her lower masts standing ; her topmasts were not even 
again, and the sea around us was as free from ice as if we had been cruising on pointed. Some of her anchors and cables were run out to secure the Furv; 
the Equator. many of her heavy spars were on board the latter. Her sails were, as a matter 

At the time I am now speaking of, the Hecla lay within pistol-shot astern of of course, unbent: and the extensive body of ice in the offing was approaching 
us. We were both close under the land, and just inside the strength of the 
current. ‘The large body of ice was sweeping past us te the southward, within 
a few yardsof the Fury, with irresistible violence and rapidity, crashing fright- 
fully against the irregular hummocks which impeded its progress,—at one time 
carried in an opposite direction by the counter-current, and at another combining. 
as it were, its whole force to crush everything that opposed it. The noise it 
made often resembled distant thunder or the roar of a waterfall. Tt was awfully 
grand, and the intensity of our feelings may be imagined when I add, that we 
knew not the moment we should be enclosed in its horrid embrace. The pres- 
sure on the ships was inconceivably great; the seven-inch hawsers, by which 
they were secured, snapped like a rope-yarn. 


the land very rapidly. The Hecla’s topgallant yards were crossed that evening ! 
The moment at length arrived which was to determine our destiny. The 
Hecla had now become our sheet anchor, the only means of restoring us to our 
friends, or, as the seamen called her, *‘ the refuge fur the destitute.” The heavy 
ice was comingin towards the land very rapidly ; and when the crisis arrived, but 
not until then, we were all ordered on board; the hawsers were cast off, and in 
a few minutes she was separated from her old companion, never again to share 
with her in the dangers of a Polar Expedition. To those, on this trying occa- 
sion, whose feelings were susceptible enough to be sobered by the painful alter- 
native, Into sorrow and sadness, there was something very melancholy in behold- 
The stream-cable was then ran | ing the separation of the two friends, who so much resembled each other, that a 
out,—it shared the same fate. What could resist the relentless fury of this , stranger could not distinguish the Hecla from the Fury. They were like twin 
powerful enemy! We were in momentary expectation of being driven on the | sisters, and had traversed together the western world ; at one time the scene of 
rocks, which were within a few yards of us. The suspense of that hour was contentment and happiness—at another of peril and hardship ; and they were 
painful—aye, agonizing beyond measure. It is true, it was not the trembling now parted for ever. ; 
fear of persons who had death staring them in the: face; but it was the mo- I said that the erisis had arrived ;—in less than ten minutes after we aban- 
mentary apprehension of the little band of adventurers who had embarked their doned the Fury, she was driven on ‘shave by the powerful pressure of the rary 
fortunes in the success of this voy age, and Ww hose fondest hopes were now on the and had not the Hecla been removed, no human effort could have saved her. In 
eve of being crushed for ever by the iron-bound coast on one side, and the con- fact, the last boat bad seareely reac hed her, when the ice closed in with the land 
tinent of iceon the other. It was not. as I have said, the fear of death; that | and cut off all communication with the wreck. . —_— 
indeed might have followed, in the natural or probable course of events, the We continued cruising in the inlet until the evening of the 26th of August 
destruction of our . :—all things are Judged of, and have their influence | approaching as close to the land as the ice permitted, “and anxiously watching 
ewes menen, fs Sorte gras 2 damn ak ee ed ae onery opt ort unity of communicating with Fury Beach. As for the unfortunate 
i zing par, olling over him | wreck, she was thrown completely on her beam-ends, and forced much higher 
in frightful succession, tnight have envied us, because our vessels only were in up onthe beach. This extinguished the last spark of hope that might still have 
et —_ in the a of sa rp aye = a own was sufficiently magni- | glimmered in the anxious minds of those who yet clung to the feeble prospect of 
1€ e dangers which surrounded us to banish from ou ds al Q s g able “1 > The sea was , aras w 
of ths hid, for we hgh of nothing bot he wricedshemaaee fea | ei Seagate te Pets open a fra me cul ep 
ing to England unsuccessful in our enterprise pet as sie stelle, whoos dome ae an re ; and if it did, where 
{ } ] the ¢ s, whos pes and fears, pride and ambition, were now 
The Hecla was at one time comparatively free from the dangers which me- blasted by the destruction of their poor friend? 
naced us, but, by one of those sudden changes in the movement of the ice, At length a small channel opened in the ice. Captain Hoppner, accompanied 
which it was often difficult to account for, she was inciuded in the pressure ; | by two lieutenants and the carne nters, proceeded, more I sooochend asa mater 
her bow was forced out of the water at almost an angle of forty-five degrees, of form than with any idea of her being serviceable, to hold a survey en the 
and she lay in the most helpless state within a few yards of the rocks. We were Fury; and at ten, p.m., the remaining officers and crew were despatched to bring 
now watching with intense interest for the next change,—it came ;—the Hecla | their clothes from the wreck. n . 
righted to an even keel, and both ships were brought with crashing violence in} The night was clear and line; a light breeze from the southward played upon 
ry with each other. This we almost dreaded more than we did our ship | the water, with just enough force to ripple it. The moon was rising like a ball 
seca ey fz he erste ly one) el hori haf eon tho a arly dining pre sant 
damage was done, another equally sudden change in the ice separ ted the much | altitude, whilst its glare softened into silvery brightness, until her beams danced 
g § ’ vs Q 2 separated the ships, 


d : : on the broken surface of the deep. asif exulting in the glory of her ascent. I | 
and in the next minute they were apart from each other, yielding and straining 4 bd gory 


shall long remember that night: all around was so placid and serene—what a 

under the pow , a‘ : as | s g i ‘ placid @ s what : 

oa 4 st pone : : — they — whe more meee r exposed. contrast to the melancholy disorder in which we found every thing on board the 
es our quarter-boats were crushed to pieces,—the epare anchors | Fury! That vessel in which : ; J : 

. hors y" é sxe sO many gay and lively hearts had once danced 

were flattened in and broken, and the solid mass of wood and iron trembled un- WT: y : 


: ; gracefully to the inspiring quadrilles of Weippert, and the no less thrilling pipe 
der the pressure, until every beam in the Fury creaked again. No power on | of Colinet. ° PRN» SPP 


pe amc prt pogo : SS See EEE Rene Sete The wreck lay so completely on her broadside, we found it very difficult to 
~~ KS Of her bottom were re » " es : : Seg. - 
Seen takes inthe well® The oucme = _ and the carpenter — thir- | descend to our cabins. Many of the men were casting aside their old clothes, 
scescely hoop her on P ps were set in motion,—one wate 1 could | too ragged and worn to take home, and replacing them on their back with their 
—— » for she was making three feet an hour. The Fury’s fate | Sunday geer. Provisions of every description, clothes, and rubbish of all kinds 
ded. hy a 
yeni say scattered about in confusion—the latter comprising perhaps the gathering for 
m.. base aay ve oye six feet four inches, but at midnight she rose to | years from the chests of the old seamen. Kegs of athe. hams, tea, loaf-suzar 
r bearings, and floated at high water. Fortunately, the tides were at their! books, and instruments, were bundled into the boats, and the final ord -s 
Spring, and we were enabled to move the ill dc . wits | : : ee oe . ce ial Orcer was 
ded . al ve the ill-fated cripple near some heavy | given to leave the wreck 
1 > ) she we ee ae ° 
a on ane peta te bm oar = o 1; an extra portion of food was served t was a few minutes after midnight ; the feint grey streak of morning re- 
When I _ pat r a short respite from their harassing labour. vealed the Hecla to our view, but at such a distance that she appeared a speck 
scende ny cavin, the first object » . — , i i 
. y » the first object that caught my attention was , on the horizon. We pulled slowly away from Fury Beach, and the silence which 


In some places the ice was intersected by deep | * The Facility with which the Polar Seas may be Navigated” discussed with | 


In three days we had established a dock-yard, arsenal, victualling depot, anda | 


to every officer, seaman, and marine, for the late | 
very zealous and praiseworthy exertions,—exertions which I do not hesitate to | 


In the course of our preparations, you are also aware that the bergs on which | 
our principal dependence was placed have been gradually wasting away, and that | 


prevailed was only interrupted by the measured noise of the oars, which made 
it the more apparent. 
In another hour all was silent. The Hecla, gently yielding to the slight pres. 
' sure of the light breeze which just lulled her sails to sleep, skimmed along the 
| margin of the sea of her lonely course for England. The shore where the 
wreck lay Was soon lost in the distant horizon; and those who had so often 
walked the Fury’s deck in proud confidence of future fame, were now retr 
their way back to the civilized world with the sad tidi:s's of her misfortune 
——- 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THR 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine for August. 
History of Europe during the French Revolution, Vols. III and IV. 
the period of the Directory and Consulate, from the Rise of Napoleon in 
1795, to his Assumption of the Imperial Crown in 1804. By Archibald 
Alison, F. R. S. E. Advocate, &c. &c. 

The fall of the French throne in 1789, began the most overwhelming Period 
in modern history. ‘The fall of the Empires of the ancient world, exhibiting 
scenes of extensive suffering in their progress, and melancholy ruin in theircon- 
; summation, bore a character immeasurably more within the ordinary range of 
things. They all perished by invasion. The foreign sword, of all the instru- 
| ments of ruin the most obvious, rude, and simple, struck the diadem from 
| brows already sinking under the weight of sovereignty, and the remains of em- 

pire mouldered away by the course of nature. But the French monarchy was 

unassailed by any external violence. In the midst of what seemed to the e es 
| of Europe the full vigour of life, it perished in rapid agonies, for which public 
| experience had no remedy, and human annals scarcely a name. Like one of 
| those bodies whose flesh and blood turn into fire, it consumed with internal 
| combustion, and at length, after an interval of indescribable torture, sank in 
| ashes, and was no more. ‘The source of the singular rapidity, wildness, anq 

havoc, of the French Revolution, is unquestionably to be traced to the agency 
| of that new power, which the ambitious politicians of our day handle with such 
| dangerous familiarity, and with such consummate ignorance—the power of the 
populace. In the old trials of empire, all the action lay among the higher ranks ; 
| and this strongly qualified the evil, if ruin came, it was at least more measured 
| in its advance ; even in its heaviest visitations, it seldom broke up the essential 
| resources of society. ‘The dynasty was changed, but the institutions, the habits 
| and the laws of the state generally remained the same. The struggle never 
| The storm swept along the 
| roofs and pinnacles of the Imperial building, and after discharging its wrath on 
| the statelier ornaments of the superstructure, had fulfilled its mission. But re. 
| publicanism, in popular passion, had discovered a new explosive principle, which, 
| 
| 


acing 


Embracing 


descended to the lower portions of the system. 


imbedded in the depths of human life, and invisible to the common eye, waited 
only for a touch to cast foundations and superstructure together to the winds of 
Heaven. Still, out of every evil good may be extracted; every calamity of the 
past may be turned into the instruction of the future. It will be the fault of Eu- 
| rope, and especially of England, if she neglect the lesson given by the miseries of 
| that Revolution; there the chambers of the mine are now still open, every intri- 
cacy and winding; every dark contrivance of ruin is exposed to the general eye ; 
| anc if the same mine is now working under the foundations of her own throne, 
she may there best Le taught how to counterwork the conspiracy which threatens, 
not merely the fall of her government, but the extinction of her being. 

It is, therefore, with no slight congratulation that we find the history of those 
| days adopted by the eloquent, manly, and philosophic writer, whose work we 
have now lying before us. No performance of the century promises a longer or 
| amore honourable career. Exhibiting the diligence which leaves no source of 
knowledge untried, and the discrimination which creates in che reader an impli- 
cit reliance on the authority of the writer, Mr. Alison brings to his important 
task the still higher qualities of British feeling and Christian principle. Evi- 
dently and strongly susceptible of all that appeals to the imagination in a period 
that almost throws fable into the shade, fully awake to all the bursts of wild lus- 
| tre, the tempestuous flashes that shot from the cloudy career of France, grate- 
fully delighting in the vivid energy, romantic heroism, and indefatigable enter- 
prise of a nation thus throwing out all its virtues and vices together before the 
world ; we have in his integrity a safe guide. And on this we congratulate more 
than the author. We congratulate the country. In the hands of an unprincipled 
| writer no subject could be fuller of real hazard to public knowledge. The more 
powerful his abilities, only the more dangerous would be his picturings of atime 
| in which the passions of mankind were wrought to such fearful excess, and 

might plausibly be delineated in colours so different from the true. In such hands 

| all would have been the vices, violences, and absurdities of courts and kings; 
popular fury would have been only a principle of justice, and insurrection an im- 
pulse of nature ; royalty would have been the great Babylonian idol, degene- 
rating from the golden head into the iron and clay ; until some more than human 
energy, acting by the simplest and most unprepared materials, the stone cut 
from the mountain without hands, the popular indignation, awakened none could 
tell how, and guided with irresistible directness to its mark, and swept the whole 
image of tyranny and guilt into oblivion. And this was no imaginary alarm. 
| The speciousness which the earlier champions of the French Revolution laboured 
to throw round its atrocities ; proves the existence of the desire, and the success 

| of their efforts for the time equally proves the hazard. When we regard the 
state of the public mind in the commencement of the war, we must be asto- 
nished at the extent of the deception. Loyalty had become a byword, and reli- 
giona sneer. ‘Those times, it is true, passed away; the strong necessities of 

| the war forced the national mind from the follies of speculation. The sound of 
| the trumpet penetrated the closet of the fancied pmlosopher, theorising himself 
into a rebel; and the signal hand of Heaven, shown in our deliverances from the 

| most impending dangers, and in our triumphs with the most bewildered and 
inadequate means, sent the people from their clubs and common hells to their 

| churches, from sedition and religious indifference to loyalty, built on the acknow- 
ledgement of the great and Holy Protector of man and nations. The danger 
| passed away with the time. But if the mist which then darkened and distorted 
| the true aspect of things was swept off by the whirlwind of war, may it not 
again settle on the land, and settle in still heavier folds? We believe that it 
will. If in any point we were inclined to doubt the judgment of the writer be- 
fore ua, it would be in his conceiving the French Revolution to have completed 
its natural round. On the contrary, it is our impression, that it has but begun ; 
that France has merely furnished the first example of that desolation which 
marks the upburst of revolutionary fire. To us it seems, that the material of 
the flame lies deeper than the base of the throne and temple of France ; that 
the fire is travelling at this moment from region to region of Europe, at however 
invisible a depth; that we see in the insurrectionary heavings and tumults of 
the various districts of the continent, however transitory and ineffectual these 
disturbances may be, the evidences of the great internal conflagration, the march 
of that mighty burning. which, however intangible by human vigilance, Is yet 
hollowing the ground under every community of the civilized world. The wars 
and conspiracies which convulse the Spanish Peninsula at this hour, are wholly 
democratic. Italy, languid as she is, is not too remote to feel on her bed of in- 
| dolence the startlings of the coming ruin. Germany boasts of her spirit of re- 
sistance. Even the snows and deserts of Russia have not placed her beyond 
the reach of this subtle element of subversion. The New World, from north to 
south, is revolutionary. The old constitution of the United States seems to be 
on the point of being extinguished by the rudest violence of democracy. The 
Spanish colonies, provinces of the magnitude of European kingdoms, are strug- 
gling in the grasp of democracy in its most fearful shape,—military democracy— 
where the rabble are the soldiery, and every transfer of government is written In 
the national gore. It is remarkable and formidable. that in all the fluctuations 
of things, democracy alone has not receded; that, on the contrary, its advance 

| has been progressive, almost alike, in storm and calm; that it has, within the 
last twenty years, continually beaten down and worn away the obstacles raised 

| against it by nature or man. By what enemy are the governments of Europe 
| now kept in perpetual anxiety ? Does the Prussian monarchy rouse itself at the 
| echoes of the trumpet in the streets of Vienna; or does England watch for the 
waving of the tricolour on the heights of Picardy? All external alarms are at 
'anend. But every sovereign of Europe is forced to fix his eyes on an ememy 
that lies within the line of his frontiers, inhabits his fortifications, and has but to 
tread from his chamber door to his bedside to extinguish his being. On the 
| whole, without resorting to more sacred authority than human affairs can furnish, 
we see in the universality, fixedness, and remorselessness of the insurrectionary 
spirit, the outlines of a form, which yet, though painted only in the air, shall fill 
up with substantial terrors. Acknowledging the French Revolution to have been 
hitherto ufiequalled in the wounds which it inflicted on France and the European 
system, we have not a doubt, that there is in reserve for Europe, and perhaps for 
all nations, a vast political convulsion, which will make mankind envy the trivial 
sufferings of the eighteenth century ; that, if they regard the French Revolution 
as a distinct developement of the powers of destructiom, or a deposit of fire and 
cloud bursting up in the great expanse of European society like a volcano out 
of the ocean, they will forget the volcano when the ocean itself is turned to flame. 
Mr. Alison has saved us from at least that share of the hazard which was to 

| be derived from illusion. He has mastered the subject with such exclusiveness, 
| that we may safely conjecture it to be henceforth incapable of being adopted by 
| any dangerous competitor. Availing himself of every resource that is to be 
| found in contemporary labours, and employing the whole various mass with dis- 
| 
} 


| 


tinguished skill, we know no man in our living literature, let his zeal be what it 

may, who would have the hardihood to think that the subject was still open to 
his perversion. P 

The life of Napoleon has been termed a ‘splendid episode.” The expression 

is fanciful. It was an integrant portion of the annals of democracy. When 

| Pitt pronounced him the child and champion of Jacobinisin, he spoke with that 
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penetration into character which signalized the intellect of the great minister of 
England. Napoleon was made by, and for, the Republic. Even on the throne 
all his appeals were to the populace. At the head of his army his address was 
always to the common soldier, and the instructive language of popular passion 
animated even his gravest diplomacy ; and when, for a moment, inthe pride of 
jmperial pomp, and with the Spectacle of vassal kings bowing before the glitter 
of his sword, he abandoned it, the whole spirit and fortune of his career change, 
and the conqueror of nations vanished with the man of the rabble. ‘The great 
moral of the Revolution is the hazard of mistaking the passions of men for their 
necessities. It was all passion. It began in a passion for rank ; it inflamed it- 
self into a passion for rapine , its next progress in evil was a passion for blood. 
As the disk of this new and fearful phenomenon ascended, it darkened, and at 
full eclipse it startled the carth with the reddest dye of gore. [na striking pas- 
sage towards the close of the fourth volume, the historian marks the difference | 
petween the public mind under Cromwell, and that of France under Napoleon. 
« Born of the enthusiasm and philanthropy of the higher and educated clusses, 
adopted by the fervour and madness of the people, coerced by the severity of 
jemocratic tyranny, fanned by the gains of foreign conquest, disgraced by the | 
cupidity of domestic administration ; having exhausted every art of seduction, | 
and worn out every means of delusion, the mind of France sank at length into 
the stillness of absolute power. But it was not the stimulus of freedom, to 
awaken fresh and vigorous in after days; it was the deep sleep of despotism, 
the repose of a nation worn out by suffering; the lethargy of a people, who, in 
the preceding convulsions, had destroyed all the elements of freedom.” 

The contrast ef this exhausted appetite with the living energy of freedom in 
England in the deepest days of the Protectorship, is an involuntary panegyric on | 
the principles of our forefathers. ‘The usurpation of Cromwell, and the em- , 
pire of Napoleon, were both military despotisms, originating in the fervour of 
{yrmer times. But the philosophic observer might discern under the one the 
symptoms of an unconquered spirit, destined to restore the public freedom when 
the tyranny of the moment was overpast ; in the other the well-known features 
of Asiatic servility, the grave in every age of independent institutions. ‘The 
English nobility kept aloof from the court of the Protector. He strove in vain 
to assemble a house of peers; the landed proprietors remained in sullen silence | 
on their estates ; such was the refractory spirit of the Commons, that every par- 
jiament was dissolved within a few weeks after it was assembled ; and when one 
of his creatures suggested that the crown should be offered to the victorious sol- 
dier, the proposal was rejected by a great majority of the very parliament which 
he had moulded in the way most likely to be subservient to his will.” 

But when we turn our eyes to the scene in France, we see all the meretri- | 
ciousness of a painted and profligate love of license, throwing itself into the 
arms of a gorgeous tyranny, contrasted with the grave and sincere form of British 
freedom, shrinking from the dangerous embrace into which it had been betrayed 
even by its zeal for public virtue. In France the nation rushed voluntarily into 
slavery. ‘* Her First Consyl experienced scarcely any resistance in his strides 
to absolute power from either the Nobility, the Commons, or the people. All 
classes vied with each other in their servility to the reigning authority; the old 
families eagerly sought admittance into his ante-chambers ; the new greedily 
coveted the spoils of the empire; the cities addressed him in strains of Eastern 
adulation ; the peasants almost unanimously seated bim on the throne. Rapid 
as his advances to absolute power were, they could hardly keep pace with the | 
desire of the nation to receive the chains of ainaster ; and, with truth, he might 
apply to all his subjects what ‘Tiberius said of the Roman Senate—* O, homines 
ad servitatem parati.”” ‘**’The cause of this singular distinction lay not in the 
mere destruction of the national character,” says Mr. Alison—and says justly. | 
“It was not owing to any inherent servility in the French character, or any deti- | 
ciency in the spirit of freedom in that country when the contest commenced.” 
He conceives it to have been owing ‘‘to the prostration of all the higher 

classes ;’ and the circumstance that ** fromthe general ruin of commerce and 
manufactures, the only mode of earning a subsistence was by entering into the ; 
pay of government.” Reluctantly putting our own opinions in competition with 
those of this very intelligent writer, we are inclined to think that the true source 
of the difference lay deeper than in the incidental loss of a nobility, or the stag- 
nation of trade. It is to be remembered that those two circumstances had ari- 
sen in the very beginning of the Revolution, fen years before Napoleon's as- 
simption of the empire. Yet in that period they had produced not servility to 

erulers of France, but the most violent and frequent spirit of revolt and po- 

cal change. Nor, whatever we may think of France, do we allow that the 
nch nation was so corrupt en masse as to sell its birthright for the mess of 
iage to be doled out from the Corsican’s throne. ‘The evident fact appeared, 
wat France was sick of the turmoil of its Revolution. And why? Because 
iat Revolution had produced nothing but the turmoil. This then leads us to 
ie true solution of the problem. France had plunged into revolt from passion, 
not from necessity; for at the hour when she rebelled, she was suffering no 
grievance that deserved the name, or that the King was not on the point of re- 
trieving. But she was resolved on subversion, let the King offer what he might, 
and she had its fruits—blood and ruin—without purchasing a single advance to 
freedom. England, in the time of Charles I., had real grievances, which the 
King was either determined not to redress, or was disbelieved in his promise of 
redressing. ‘The nation dreaded a return to arbitrary power, and saw in the 
attempts to impose taxes by the prerogative, and in the virtual extinction of par- 
liaments, the direct progress to this royal treason against the liberties of Eng- 
land. Her resistance then was not the offspring of passion, but of necessi/y. 
And every stage of that resistance obtained a new privilege for the nation. 
Even the fatal parliamentary war originated in a belief of the necessity of re- 
deeming the liberties of the subject. ‘To the last moment passion was scarcely 
felt; and the result of the war would probably have been the consolidation of 
the throne by an addition to the vigour of the laws, except for the personal ambi- 
tion of Cromwell. ‘The King’s murder was wholly unnational. ‘The parliament | 
was virtually extinguished before that atrocious act could be consuinmated ; but 
sixty individuals alone could be found to sanction the murder; and it excited 
universal horror through the nation. The principles of true freedom were only | 
suspended during the life of the Protector. They lived in the bosoms of the | 
people. They even strongly influenced the conduct of Government. The 
iiges, the forms of law, and the laws themselves, were left unchanged. We 
ud no acts of tyranny against the general body of the people. If his division 
of the country into districts, under the command of major-generals, looked like 
arbitrary power, it was obviously rendered necessary by the royalist conspiracies, 
which were directed against a man, a government, and a party, all three the fa- | 
voutites of the vast majority. His dissolutions of parliament were but éwo, and 
the two were perfectly constitutional. The Long Parliament had outlived its | 
powers, and was extinguished by the national outcry. ‘The Parliament which | 
followed, known as the ** Bareboues’”’ Parliament, shrunk from its own respon- 
sibilities, and virtually dissolved itself. His assumption of the Protectorate in | 
1053 was almost a matter of public necessity, from the perplexed relations of 
England with Holland, France, and Spain, and from the national alarm at the 
incipient reaction of royalism. Still within three years of this dictatorship, 
Cromwell summoned a parliament, as the constitutional means of supply, and 
even to that parliament, with all his power, public services, and that blaze ot 
glory which from his name shed lustre round his country, he scarcely dared to 
lint his desire fora crown; from the nation even that hint was wholly sup- 
pressed ; so vigorous and formidable was public opinion at the height of this | 
supposed despotism. It is further to be remembered, that even the Protector- | 
ite was but an experiment of five years; that his death alone seems to have 
prevented a general insurrection against his authority ; and that both the popu- | 
lar and the royal party were making advances to a union which must have exun- 
guished the Pretectorship. His son Richard felt the effects of this influence, 

i the result was his immediate fall. ‘The interval between Cromwell's death | 
(Sept. 3, 1658) and the restoration of Charles (May 29, 1660) was merely a | 
breathing time, occupied with longings for a return to the old spirit of royalty. 
‘he national eagerness for that quiet, which betrayed the nation into a much 

carer approach to slavery than the rigid enthusiasm for the past ten years; was 
@'so but the existence of a day in the national history. The principles of free- 
dom were still cherished in the public heart, made themselves more powerfully 
‘elt from hour to hour, vanquished the profligate impolicy of Charles, punished 
the profligate bigotry of James by expulsion, and, finally embodied into form and 
substance in 1688, perfected the constitution. 

But another source of the distinction between the solid English law of liberty 

ithe midst of the usurpation, and the headlong abandonment of France to the 
dlurements of the despotism, existed in a still nobler lineament of the national 
character. France had begun her public change by throwing off all her rever- 
thee for religion. Its principle had long been enfeebled in the land; its ve ry 
rms were now destroyed. The result was a univ ersal degradation of the pub- 

¢ mind. Where man looks with neither fear nor hope to the future, the present 
‘ssumes a corrupt and ruinous influence on the mind. France lived but for the 
aoment. She saw the luxuries, triumphs, and temptations flowing from the throne 
an unlimited Sovereign, and she was sustained by no solemn and noble reli- 
“hce on the future, from prostrating herself to drink of that polluted and pol- 
iting stream. Religion administers a different lesson—it teaches the human 
heart that there are dignities in solitary virtue, in self-denial, in the refusal to 

p to the baseness of slavery, or show the well-psid stain of guilt in hi zh 

es, altogether superior to the most lavish honours of unliceased power I 

igious man looks to retribution ; in the heaviest hour of thé’success of a ty- 
furcing good out of 
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+ feels that ** providence exists which is pe rpetually , 
* and at vigorates at once his personal hope and his public virtue, by the 

, that the suffering incurred for the sake of truth, whether human or 
whether incurred in the shape of actual injury, or simply im the privation 
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non share of public emoluments and offices, 1s essential! 


isuom, and is superior to any seeming good fortune which might low irom | 








dom once more assuming shape, and standing on its feet among nations. 











his connexion with national or individual crime.” The public feeling of England | show me his regard, indulged all the suggestions of his zeal: their joy was 
in the early struggles against Charles I. was religioas. The fanaticism and fac- unanimous. It seemed as if the same heart, the same mind, bad simultaneously 
tion of pretenders alone overthrew the Church and the State, connected as they expressed the transports of them all. I pass over the events of my journey. I 
had been in their origin, giving mutual assistance in their progress, and precipi- | arrived at Aulycone ; I was received there as a messenger from the gods, or 
tated together to the dust, as they will always be. Butin the worst of those days rather as a god himself. A crowd of people surrounded me ; curiosity got the 
of evil, there were thousands and tens of thousands in whom the future was | better of respect; I was overwhelmed. The streets were strewed with 
inure powerful than the present ; who, acknowledging a power to which sceptres myrtle ; the air was filled with the most exquisite perfumes ; both boys and girls 
are nothing, contidently waited for the time when the disorder should be righted ; crowned with roses, decked with beautiful flowers, hardly gave way to the most 
and who, instead of suffering themselves to be whirled away by every gust of illustrious citizens, who assembled round me from every quarter. Such was 
popularity, luxury, or lucre, fixed their eyes above, and there reinforced their pub- | Socrates amidst his disciples! Who among us, said they, shall be happy enough 
lic constancy, by the contemplation of wisdom and power beyond chance or vi- | to welcome himto hishome? Whom will he prefer? All their vows were 
cissitude. ‘This principle cannot be too impressively urged on rulers and nations. centered in me. Jt seemed that it was for my own sake, and that the ambassador 
The conviction of a Providence js the only security for the national steerage | was indebted for nothing to the dignity of his mission. Dangerous honours t 
through the surges and mists of times of public disorder. Religion is thus not How many tears, what bitterness, did you leave bebind you! Svusthenes pre- 
mereiy a protector of the virtue of individuals, but an element ofthe Strength of vailed over his rivals, and I ascended his car. I entered a magnificent palace, 





atates. Individuals may be powerful, daring, brilliant, and even prosperous for their of which [ became, as it were, the owner, and ran through all the apartments of 
, Gay, without religion. ‘They may move through, or above their generation, like it. 1 walked into a garden, the magnificent abode of, wonders and delights. The 


the meteor or the whirlwind, strong, but solitary and brief impulses on the frame fruits there vie with the flowers in colour; the purple of the violet yield to that 
of tangs; but the forees which impel! the great expanse of national life, the of the grape; the vine bending under its own weight blends them together. 
vast influences comimeusurate with the full breadth and depth of empire, must be They are scarcely to be distinguished : here, the myrtle-tree, interwoven with 
transmitted froma higher sphere; the universal tide will obey no inferior sum- | the cypress, furms so thick a bower that the sun-beams cannot penetrate it ; 
mons to that of the lights of Heaven. No maxun can be more sound, more there, I behold the rose half blown, while others appear in fallbeauty of bloom. 
easily followed up through all the perplexities of modern annals, or more im- ‘The wanton zephyr flutters around, and seems to embellish them by his sighs. 
portant for general practical belief. than that pure religion is unrivalled for its Moreover the hyacinth, the lily, the amaranth imitate the variety and liveliness 
supply of political purity, of constitutional firmness, and remedial wisdom in | of colours that deck the messenger of the gods, when she is sent to reveal their 
times of political corruption, and of anew spirit of life in the nostrils of a free- will to mankind. Here, one finds in abundanee every thing that industry and 
the assiduous labour of a judicious gardener can produce ; there, benevolent 
In the volunes before us the hero of the tine is Napoleon ; and it is highly to | naturé confounds all the seasons, and there, adorned with every charm, Flora 
the credit of the historian, that, as he has pictured the exploits oi this extraordi- | and Pomona reign in all their glory. 
nary being with the most graphic and animated pencil, he has not less adhered to Astonished and enchanted, I thought myself in the gardens of Alcinous, and 
the severe dignity of truth in his moral delineation. In these pages Napoleon is | no longer attribute to imaginary dreams what the poets sing of the Elysian fields. 
the genius, the unequalled warrior, the comprehensive legislator, the most daring, | Insensibly I drew near a fountain ; to admire it was not difficult; but how am 
vivid, and glittering master of empire within the memory of man. The narra- | I to describe it? 
tive never lingers in the developement of this brilliant mover of human affairs; ; In a rustic grotto, where art does not dare to bestow any thing on nature, 
the scene is perpetually shifting, and each change displays some more powerful springs a pellucid water, the liquid crystal of which runs down a canal covered 
grouping than the last; all is interest, novelty, and action. But no hand that with pebbles, and, flowing through a flowery green into another more spacious 
has yet approached the developement of this famous individual and his times, , basin, proceeds and swells, a river which, spreading on both sides as far as the 
has more unhesitatingly’and more honourably displayed the darker portions of his | sight can reach, terminates the prospect of that charming place. The top of 
character and career. We see Napoleon, like Shakspeare’s Richard, not merely | this grotto is shaded with evergreen shrubs which no hand has profaned. Both 
in the stateliness of full sovereignty, or in the dazzling energies of his day of bat- , channels are bordered with bushy trees, which preserve a perpetual coolness. 
tle ; we follow him into the seat of conspiracy, and see him in the depths of those | Secret meditation, sleep still sweeter, inhabit this retreat. A venerable old 
arts by which he first undermined the rival thrones, and next by a natural retri- | man, the Nestor of his age, with a serene look, and eyes still sparkling, was 
bation brought ruin on hisown Still more startling displays are yet to exhibit | musing there on the vanity of human things, and on the omnipotence of the 
him in the hours of his first consciousness that he was undone, with the recol- | gods. Awed by his presence, I stopped lest I should interrupt him. IT worsbip- 
lection of his political crimes and personal guilt crowding round him, and visions | ped the divinity of that peaceful place. ** Beautiful naiad,” said I, ‘ may your 
more overwhelming than the arms of the Prussian or the Austriah, pronouncing | waters, ever pure, ever delicious, give pleasure to those who come to visit them, 
and embittering his fall. and quench the thirst of whoever tastes them! May I myself learn on your 
The anecdotes of Napoleon's early life are numerous, some new, and all | banks, that the most blooming youth flows away as swift as your waves !” 
strikingly given. The peculiarities connected with his career began at his first Sosthenes now informed me that it was time for me te pull off my garments 
breath. He had been born unexpectedly, and in the haste of the family at the | of ceremony, and to take my seat at table ‘Though unwillingly, I followed 
moment, his mother was placed on a couch covered with tapestry from the Jad! \ hm. Panthia his wife, and his daughter Sophene, approached me. After 
An ancient soothsayer might have found in this omen, the fortunes of the future | having paid to each other the duties required by hospitality, we stepped into the 
compound of Agamemnon and Achilles. In his school days, it was observed that | hall of entertainment, which corresponded with the magnificence ef the master. 
he never wept; his naturs was stern, and violent to his brothers, especially Jo- | I was compelled to take the first place : the second was for Imlacca, who had 
seph, who bore his temper with most complacency. But his intellect was slow, | Accompanied me—Imlacca, the best of my friends, or rather my other self. 


| and his mother has often since declared, that in this point he was the last of her | Next us sat a priest of Jupiter, Sosthenes, and Panthia. As for Sophene, she 


family from whom she ever expected any thing. His love of loneliness and | stoodup. Her father had given her the charge of filling out the wine. Such 
meditation were remarkable. Those were the substantial groundwork of his sub- | in heaven is Hebe filling the nectar for the gods. At first the turn of the con- 
sequent character. ‘The usual anecdotes of his early fondness for playing with | versation was serious. My hosts praised and extolled me: I replied modestly ; 
the model of a cannon, his love of boyish superiority, his use of theatric lan- | but there was something uneasy in me. Imlacea took notice of it; he pitied 
guage, or his building ramparts in the snow, imply but the common habits of all | my trouble, and changed the discourse. Innocent gaiety was diffused through- 
boys. Even his faculty for mathematics, which has frequently been adduced as | Out the company. Sophene,—-a golden cup in her hand, drew near, and pre~ 
one of the most sufficient proofs of his future fame as a soldier, fails; perhaps | sented me with it; I blushed, looked down, and durst not take it. Imlacca said 
no faculty of the human mind is less successful in promoting those enlarged | to me, “ You are to begin.” “Ashamed, young as I was, to receive so many 
views, or that rapid and vigorous comprehension of the necessities of the mo- | marks of distinction, | obeyed. I drank to the name of Jupiter; every one did 
ment, which form the essentials of the great statesman or soldier. ‘The mathe- | the same after me. 
matician is generally the last man equal to the sudden difficulties of situation, or | Hardly had I yet looked upon Sophene. Grave minister of the gods, I was 
even to the ordinary problems of human life. Skill in the science of equations | busied only in acting up to my dignity. A glance from my eyes met hers, a 
might draw up a clear system of tactics on paper. But it must be a mental opera- | ‘* Sweet surprise"? mixed with admiration overspread my face with a modest 
tion not merely of a more active, but of a totally different kind, which con- | blush; I fixed my sight upon her, and could not take it off. However, it was 
structed the recovery of the battle at Marengo, or led the march to Ulm. | but a pure or rather an involuntary homage I paid to her beauty. My heart had 
But stronger evidence arose as he advanced to youth. Inthe vacations of | no share in it ; it was yet unmoved. But a second time Sophene presented 
the military school, he frequently met the Abbé Raynal, who was struck by his | me with wine, my hand éouched hers; by an irresistible transport I pressed it. 
reflection and energy, and with whom his topics were government, legislation, | It was long before I received the cup; but, methinks, she was longer yet in 
and commerce. Raynal was probably among the most unlucky teachers that | giving it to me. What became of us in that moment I do not know. How can 
could have been adopted for the mind of the future master of a kingdom. He | one express what one does not know? We were remarked. Panthia cast 
was essentially a declaimer. With a knowledge of facts too trifling for the | upon her a severe look ; she trembled at it. By a severer look Sosthenes com- 
natne, a voluble phraseology, which in all ages usurps the absurd name of elo- | pleted her trouble. I was so bewildered that I did not perceive it. Imlacca 
quence in Paris, and a presumption inexhaustible by ridicule, exposure, and ex- | brought me to my senses. On a sudden, like a man who awakes on the brink 
perience, Raynal held himself up before the multitude ef French talkers as the | of a precipice, I became conscious of my imprudence, but I could not repent it. 
very oracle of colonial policy and commercial legislation. Egypt and India, and | We were for a while silent. Imlacca trembled for me, I for Sophene, and she 
the wonders to be achieved by France in commerce, were his perpetual themes. for herself. At last, a little recovered, Sosthenes applied to me. Why ina day 
To him and his disciples France probable owed the impolitic and barbarian alli- | consecrated to merriment do we yield to sorrow? Is it thus we honour Jupiter ? 
ance with Tippoo Saib, whom the alliance ruined; and the still more impolitic ; Is it thus that we prepare ourselves to solemnize his feast? Show us that you 
expedition to Egypt, which first taught Europe that France might be beaten in | share in the pleasure you afford us. At these words all trouble vanished. 
the field, cost France the loss of a fleet, the capture of an army in Africa, and | Serenity returned upon Sophene’s face, and my tranquillity was restored to me, 
the havoe of 100,000 men, and the loss of Italy in a single campaign. ‘The ex- | She teudered me the cup many times ; I took it calmly, and gave it back with 
Jesuit’s Histoire Philosophique was clearly the text book of Napoleon’s Oriental | the circumspection of a man who suspects his actions are scratinized. After 
follies, and not improbably the source of those more decisive blunders, the Ber- | some cheerful discourse. [ took up a lyre, and sang Minerva’s birth, the defeat 
lin and Milan decrees, themselves the direct source of his downfall. of the Titians, the punishment of Lycaon, and the reward of Philemon. I de- 
The opinions of those who were most conversant with Napoleon’s early habits, | scribed the sovereign of the gods seated on his throne amidst the Immortals, 
continued to give the same impression of determined temper, aspirations for the | making heawen and earth tremble with a frown, and with a softened look con- 
romance of glory, and scorn for the common indulgences of situation. ‘The re- | firming the universe upon its basis—a dream. 
port from the military school pronounced him ‘a domineering, imperious, and | Applauses interrupted me; it was late; the company broke up. As I was 
headstrong character.” Paoli, who frequently ranged bis native mountains with | Jed into the apartment designed for me, I saw Sophene entering. Three slaves 
him, and explained the scene of the Corsican war of independence to the future attended her. Their beauty could only be eclipsed by that of their mistress. 
conqueror, used to say—*‘ Napoleon, you are not like the moderns. You belong One bore on her head a golden vase full of fragrant water, another carried a 
only to Plutarch’s heroes.” On his arrival from Brienne, at the Ecole Militaire | jarge basin of the same metal carved by the divine Alcimedon, whereon napkins 


in Paris, at the age of fourteen, he began the business of areformer. [He wrote | artfully folded up were laid. The third, in an alabaster vessel,. brought the most 


| a strong memorial to the governor, urging the adoption of a stricter discipline exquisite Arabian perfumes. I was obliged to submit to an honour due to my 


among the students, asd recommending that the servants and grooms should be | employment. They washed my feet; religion justifies whatever it enjoins. 
dismissed, and the pupils left to provide for themselves preparatory to the strug-  Sophene herself wiped them. Let not the gods be offended at it ; then indeed, 
gles and privations of actual service. In two years after (1785) he received his methought, I was Apollo in his bath amidst the houris. That ceremony perform- 
first commission as lieutenant of artillery, wrote a histury of Corsica, and gained | ed, Sophene said to me with a charming smile, Messenger of Jupiter, may that 
the prize for an essay prepared by Raynal, on ‘the institutions most likely to | benevolent god afford you sweet repose! I wished to answer her, but she was 
contribute to public happiness.” Dugommier, on the capture of ‘Toulon, in his gone. I went to bed. Morpheus was not long before he shed his poppies on 
letter to the government recommending him for rank, used the prophetic words | my heavy eyelids. A light and gentle sleep brought again before me the events 
—* Reward and promote that young man, for, if you are ungrateful to him, he! of theday. I saw them succeed in order, or indeed I only saw Sophene ; her 
will raise himself alone.’ On the revolt of the Sections, in 1795, Menou had | embarrassment, her blushes, her graces made a deeper impression on my fancy 
failed, and Napoleon occurred to the memory of Barras, the conventionalist. s than when she was before my eyes. It was not a dream; it was a reality. I 
‘Turning to his colleagues. he said, ** Ah, there is the man you want, a little Cor- spoke, I listened to her with a pleasure and an interest that surprised and flat- 
sican officer, who will not stand upon ceremony.’ The little Corsican opened a | tered me ; I questioned myself about the reason of it, but could not find it. I 
fire of grape-shot on the insurgent rabble and National Guard, and realized the abandoned all researches, and, without knowing precisely to what J gave my- 
opinion, by ronting them with slaughter, and disarming the rebellion before sun- | self up, I indulged the ** seducing sensations ” which my heart embraced, and 
set.—[ To be continued. ] which became natural and necessary to it, 
——- Meanwhile night ended her career. Aurora dispelling her shades announced 
SOPHENE AND SOPHOCLES. to nature the return of the god who vivifies her. Imlacca entering my chamber 
A TALE OF ANCIENT GREECE. waked me; “ Friend,” said I to him, ** why do you come and disturb the 
It was during my sojourn in the enchanting neighbourhood of Clisson, the | sweetest moments of my life!” ‘Can you,” answered he, opening my win- 
birth place of Abelard and Eloise, in Lavorden, in the summer of 1833, that I dows, and showing me it was broad day, ‘can you, Sophocles, sleep on still? 
dreamed adream, the substance of which I shall endeavour to set down on does sloth befit an envoy from the gods!” ‘ They will excuse it,” replied I 
paper for your perusal, Medora. It was as follows :— ina transport. ‘* They do not impute as crimes the favours they bestow on us.” 
In one of the most interesting and romantic districts of Greece is situated Then I laid open to him what Sophene had done for me, but I spoke in an in- 
| the charming city of Eurycone. @On the one side it is open to the sea; the different manner, and without showing any gratitude for it. He thought my 
other is bathed by rivers shaded with trees, presenting to the ravished sight all coolness was mere affectation and upbraided me with it; however I was the 
the charms that nature-displays in her beautiful simplicity. Sheltered from the dupe of my own heart, and did not dissemble with him. My friendship was his 
furv of the wind, ships find within her harbour, which is spacious, an assured surety forit. Surprised to find in me so much simplicity, he smiled and thus 
safety. Attracted by its reputation for honest dealing in mercantile affairs, all | explained the meaning of his smile :—* Sophene, continued he, “loves you 
nations flock thither. ‘The manners of its inhabitants are mild and cheerful ;, —Imperfect happiness! I find you do not love her.” “ What is it to love?’ 
they are the pattern of all the Greeks. More religious even than the Athenians replied I with an ingenuous look. Hy You will know it one day, and perhaps 
themselves, their piety renders them .an unexceptidnable people. The service | that day isnot far off.” “ Who will teach it me’ * He that teaches it to 
of the altar, the choice of the oblations designed for the gods, are, for the most the wide creation, the most powerful of the gods, Love, their Jord and yours,”” 
part, their occupations. Jupiter (according to their estimation of the mythi) ‘ And who will make me know that god ! “¥ ourself and Sophene. 
| protects them; and they are moreover very dear to all the gods besides. Agreea- Her father came in seasouably to interrupt a conversation that began to be 
ble to their most ancient custom—which cannot be dispensed with—they an- | embarrassing to me. I was ashamed of his visit being more early than mine ; 
nually assemble the young men of the place, as yet insensible of love, in the | it was short, and he carried Imlacca along with him to give me time to, dress 
temple of Jove. Chance decides which of them shall go and declare to the | myself. ; , 
neighbouring cities the festival of the father of the gods. ‘They must be proof { called for my slaves, and was in a little time able to mix with the company, 
against all impressions from the fair, and return as free and unengaged as they | which was numcrous. I had many compliments to answer, and as all allowed, 
were the day of their departure. If any of them were to break that essential | acquitted myself gracefally of the task. Sophene was not there. I longed to 
duty of their charge, a severe chastisement would attend the offender on his re- | see her ; nevertheless her absence left my mind inan easier state than it would 
turn. I was one among the selected youths, and my destination was for Alf}- have been had she been present. . 
cone. WhenI came out of the temple crowned with laurels, and clothed with That day had nothing remarkable in it; it passed away as the precoding . ar 
» visits being over, we went to see the upper part of the garden that we had 
the trumpet. and mixed with their acclamations the tenderest and most earnest | not yet seen, the be auties there were of a different kind, and what they 7 
vows. One congratulated me upon my fortunate lot ; gods themselves, said he, | rowed from art, only contributed to render tuem more pleasant to the eye. M e 
have directed it. Another, with tears in his eyes, because his son had not met | mounted a spacious. terrace on the right hand; raised upon pedestals of white 
with the same success, nevertheless pressed me to his bosom; a third, void of | marl le appeared eight brazen groups, the work of Vulcan or of his most favour- 
concern for himself, wished and foretold me a happy journey ; and another, to | ed scholars; on th@ left hand ran a balustrade of Parian marble. The eyes 


the garments of my office, the people expressed their applause by the sound of | ‘The 
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wandered over fertile plains and distant hills ; there Ceres, overpaying the vows | fancy you feel for me, you feel for her. ! Pema os 
of the greedy husbandman, unfolded all her treasures ; the golden ears fell be- | that you had painted and described friendship, when you did bot eee . My | 
neath the sickle, and the ground was cevered with them. Astonished at his commend love. He that is insensible of it does not express it = we Pon | 
own riches, the possessor of so much plenty poured out his thanks to the god- prediction is accomplished ; lay aside all dissembling : you burn. “ee Sn 
dess for them. A swarm of necessitous poor find in what he gives up to them J, to him witha sigh. Will you banter me into despair ! I do not, a a 
wherewithal to relieve their misery. There sun-burnt slaves quickly erected love. Far from supplying that cruel god with arms against ae you —_ 
mountains of heaped up sheaves, while the oxen groaned under the weight of shield me against him. I, replied he, shall I oppose the gods? They wou 
those they dragged away with slow step. punish me for it. You yourself would take it unkindly of me. 
While I was taken up with that scene, Imlacca admired the statues. I had Jupiter, exclaimed I, protect him whom every one forsakes. | 
given them only a slight glance ; I was then unexperienced, and only moved by us go to the temple, in order to fulfil the duties of my office. 
the objects that from my eyes passed rapidly, of their own accord, to my heart. | but an escape can save me from so menacing a danger, I an ready to return 
But he who had traversed over all Greece, who had formed his taste amidst the to Eurycone. If you think that the charms of Sophene can fix me here, 
wonders of Athens, Delphos, and Egypt, could not refrain from speaking loudly prevent my seeing her again If, in spite of myself, I refuse to follow you, 
in their praise. ‘* Sophocles,” said he, ** do you see that Hercules yonder? make use of violence, and drag me back along with you. So speaking, 
what strength, what expression, what truth in his attitude! How calm he is! | I embraced him,—I bathed his face with tears,—I drew sighs,—I groaned ; 
how firm his gait! his arm alone can bear that enormous club wherewith he my heart was ready to break I could scarce breathe ; and, to complete my 
seems to play. The lion with a fiery look and bristling mane fal!s upon him ; anguish, I was obliged to dissemble in so violent a crisis. Sosthenes was look- 
his mouth is full of gore ; his bloody claws make it spout from all the parts of ing for us; but Imlacca held him in discourse, to give me time to compose my- 
the hero’s body. Son of Alemena, redouble your efforts; “is after victory self, at least apparently, as well as I could. Whether Sosthenes was taken up 
only that you will be acknowledged the son of Jupiter. A dreadful blow has made | with other things, or whether I acted my part well, it seemed he had not noticed 
an end of that fight; the fierce animal, his head crushed, is lying at your feet; my emotion. The repast was served up. I came in with a fixed resolution of 
you are victorious. There is, continued he, a more smiling piece. Venus re- | not casting even a glance at Sophene. Some god surely gave me strength, and 
ceives the apple from the hands of Paris. Do vou think it possible to contem- I was calm. I applauded myself for it; nay, I know not in my false security, if 
plate Venus, and yet dare to dispute with her the palm of beauty! joy sparkles I went not so far as to defy Love. ‘The supper was yet more sumptuous than 
in her eyes; it does not increase her charms, but it sets them off to the best the first. : 
advantage. ‘Three Cupids sport with her zone. | entertainment, that Sosthenes had been taken unawares the night before. I had 
They applaud her triumph, and laugh at the confusion of her rivals. Paris, | leisure to examine the arrangement of it. Sophene was absent; I did not long 
less sensible of the happiness that must attend him, than dazzled by all he sees, | so much to see her, but accustomed myself to that privation. I was easy: at 
seemed to thank the goddess for the present he gave her. Who is that other | least, I believed I was. Jupiter, said I to myself, I give thee thanks; thou hast 
deity’ her majestic and stern look at once impresses respect and awe, It 1s wrought within me a sudden, a happy change. Alas! Jupiter himself made a 
Minerva who punishes Arachne’s pride. She is no more that audacious mortal | joke of my weakness. Such was the character of my dream. 
who durst defy her; she is a timorous gir! ; her look is the true picture of ter- 8 
ror, and she struggles in vain to escape from the revengefal hand that strikes | quietude. Already I hoped the danger was over. The entertainment drew 
her to the ground. towards an end; we were ready to rise from table. Fatal moment! behold, 
Examine her robe, which she embroidered herself. What elegance in the | Sophene, at the head of the most beautiful maidens of Aulycone, entered with a 
design of it! What fineness in the performance! Would not one say it flut- | miedest countenance Her artless hand had tied her fair tresses, part of which 
ters in the breeze? 1 do not condemn the anger of the goddess; but 1 mourn | were rolled on her head in ringlets ; part waved on her shoulders, which were 
the fate of her rival. more white than new-fallen snow. Every one burst into acclamations. ‘Their 
That god declares of himself who he is; lame, deformed, with his short hair, eyes wander in doubt amidst so many ravishing objects. Mine were fixed, with 
his thick beard, he urges on the Cyclops who forge the thunderbolt ; the ham- | my whole soul in them: they were bent upon Sophene. At the harmonious 
mers unequally lifted up fall in cadence upon the anvil. What does he look at sound of her lyre, her companions instantly formed an elegant dance ; broke off; 
with an earnestness mixed with pleasure ! They are the ingenious nets design- | resumed their measure ; and, directed and actuated by her, executed all that the 
ed to enwrap Venus and Mars and to expose them thus im toils to the assembled | art of dancing, and genuine graces are capable of attaining. 
gods. These nets escape the sight ; it is easier for one to touch than to see In the mean time, Sosthenes bade his daughter sing—all was silent—gods ! 





Come on; let 
If, nothing 


them. what melody, what sweetness, what extent, what taste, what “soul” in her | 


Is it Philomela, or the Syrens who sing! No, it is Sophene. My 
Imlacca remarked it but too much; and with a low voice, 
Scarce did | hear him. Ah! 


Here the goddess is lying in a still more sorrowful position. A bideous wild | voice ! 
boar has just torn Adonis to pieces—Adonis the pleasure of her eyes, the | senses were ravished. 
darling of her heart, all over bloody, disfigured, with his head reclined upon her | said to me, Shall we still go back to Eurycone! 
knees. She receives his last breath. Her grief can neither be livelier, nor| seducing pleasures, how dear I have paid for you! Every one now retired ; the 
more naturally expressed. Are you not sensible of it, unhappy guddess? Thou | sky was serene; a dead calm reigned throughout nature. I alone was agitated. 
canst vot die with him, nor canst thou restore him to life again. In vain J called for rest ; my trouble increased with my endeavours to remove it ; 

Thus Imlacca familiarized me with the master-pieces of art. He was going | it rose to the highest pitch; it could increase no more: and, though oppressed 
to explain the others to me, when, unable to withstand the impulse of my curi- | by it, I felt it no less sensibly. Fool that I was, J yet strove to hide from my- 
osity, I hastily rushed into a hall before me. The style of it had inspired me | self the cause of it. I arose, walked with great strides ; stopt, went to bed 
with those impressions which every thing that is truly great is aptto make upon | again; and again leapt out of it as from a burning pile. Thus a roebuck, that 
the mind. The rarest and most finished ornaments were placed in such order | one of Diana's nymphs has wounded in the woods of Cynthia, strives in vain to 
that they embellished each other. Four large windows opened a prospect towards | force out the arrow that galls him; he fills the air with his screams; he ram- 
the four parts of the world. The ceiling of it, representing the sky, was so bles about as his pain leads him; it attends hin every where, and nothing 
perfectly well painted that I thought it was the azure vault itself. The birds fly; , allays it. 
the air fluctuates ; some clouds spreading here and there as by chance, are en- | I was in that unhappy condition, when towards the middle of the night a glit- 
lightened by the beams of the sun that precipitates his course, and is in the middle | tering light struck my eyes; I heard a dismal noise like that of thunder. Placed 
of his career. | upon a magnificent car, Love appeared before me in all his majesty. His nume- 

Four pictures fill the space between the windows. In the frame of the first is | rous train attended him, and cried, ** Sophocles, confess the sovereign of nature ; 
written the name of Apelles; the second has that of Zeuxis, and the third is , prostrate thyself, and worship him.” I fell down at his feet without knowing 
Protogenes. Whether the painter durst not subscribe his own, or whether he | what I did. 
wishes to leave to the skilful in his art the merit of guessing it, the fourth con- | with wrath, rejected my involuntary homage. 
tained no name. I surveyed it carefully. I looked at it. I pried into the | who opposes my authority. ‘Thou alone hast a mind to escape from me: that 
mysterious meaning of the emblems which are the subject of it. Motionless, | god whose minister thou entitlest thyself, that god himself cannot withstand me. 
buried in the deepest meditation, my ideas suddenly cleared up, and as suddenly | Die, inconsiderate wretch! I now reject a heart that rejected me—lI will have 
became obscure again.” What I thought I saw was not what I really beheld. | thy blood.” Like a victim that a priest is going to slay, I waited for the mortal 
Thus a man in the full darkness of night perceives from a-fara faint light that | blow; the arm was lifted up, the bow was bent, and the fatal arrow was ready 
guides him for a moment ; it vanishes, obscurity redoubles, and he knows no | to fly; his revenge was at the point of being satisfied, when on a sudden a thou- 
longer where he is. sand confused voices of admiration arose from every part; Love stopped, and 

Do you know, said Imlacca to me, pulling me by the arm, do you know that , wondered at the occasion of it. A respectful silence seized his retinue; I also 
these pictures are not fit for you! They might endanger the * indifference” 
that seems to be so dear to you. I will not look at them, answered I, going out flowers in her hand. She came on with a timid aspect, though her motions 
ina hurry. Meanwhile I had seen too much of them to entertain any doubt of were regulated by the graces: she cast herself at the feet of the god, and em- 
their being dedicated to the god of love. Flames, quivers, arrows, chains, and | braced his knees; she bedewed them with tears, but durst not, could not speak. 
all his other attributes ; slaves either young or old of all characters whatever, | Love understood the meaning of that ** eloquent silence.” ‘ How, Sophene,”’ 
from every nation, crowned with roses, were represented looking passionately | said he, raising her from the ground, *‘ you have a concern, you shed tears for 
upon young women loosely dressed who fly from them, aud nevertheless are | an ingrate who braves both my power and your charms. Let me punish him; 
willing to be seen before they hide themselves. O Venus! how worthy of your | your glory and mine require it.” “ Forbear, sovereign of the gods!” said she, 
son are those dangerous objects! Here, every thing breathes luxury, and pro- | with a soft and modest accent; ‘Sophocles is no more a rebel; he is your 
motes it. The verdure and the trees contribute to render his triumph still more | slave, your votary ; he sighs, he loves. © Sophocles! you read in my heart.” 
complete. Happy birds, you may safely abandon yourselves to his influence : Surprised with my adventure, I could not say whether to complain or rejoice 
pleasure is the reward of it. But, as for us, it lulls us asleep, and we give up | at it. 
in return for it our quiet and our reason. And where do we find that bliss that | sion and the object of it. I gave way to pleasant prospects. My fancy hurried 
fills the measure of your enjoyment ! me; it soared on the wings of hope. Flattering chimeras! why did you disap- 

Then Imlacca, who penetrated into my heart, better than I did myself, said | pear! why did you leave me to myself! The most impetuous agitations tossed 
to me, That god whom you oppose in vain, laughs at your resistance, or rather my mind. I burned with a fire that consumed me. My desires broke loose. 
you can resist no longer. Your defeat is unavoidable. But, do you know what | *: Sophene,”’ cried I, “* come and share in my transports ; yield to my impatience ; 
will happen to you? You will experience his power without knowing his plea- | you love me, then! yes, you do; I see my happiness in your eyes. What can 
sures. He contributes to our happiness; but only in proportion to what we do | stop you? But who are those monsters that bar my way to you? their cold poison 
for him. Inthe name of the gods, replied J, in that of Jupiter, under whose | chills me. Cruel vicissitude! I can no longer bear you.” 
guidance we came hither, forbear a discourse that affects me too deeply. Awakened by my cries and my sobs, Imlacca came into my chamber.— 

We gave our conversation another turn. What we had just seen supplied |“ Friend,’’ said I with a sigh, ‘* Love has accomplished his revenge; he has ex- 
us with ample materials for it. Is it possible, said I, for a man to shift so quick- | h¢usted upon my heart all the arrows in his quiver, all the fires of his torch—I 
ly from the greatest simplicity to the most immoderate luxury? Can one place | !ove ; but what avails that acknowledgment? You knew it before, and had you 
alone include so many opposite things? Such are men, answered he. Ex- "ot known it my trouble would have told you. I love,” said I, with a faltering 
tremes are contiguous in their hearts. They are astonished at their agreeing accent. ‘O Jupiter! O Venus! O Sophene !” 
not together ; and they do not observe that they are not consistent with them- 


** Here is the audacious mortal 


Iinlacca answered my complaints with a long fit of laughter. 
selves. Moved. carried away by present objects. they alwa;s pitch upon the Complaint was of a different nature.” said he. ‘ Compose yourself, and endea- 
ast as being the best, or at least it determines their actions. Has it any rela- Your to rest.” So saying, he wou'd have quitted me; but I held him. I laid 
tion to that which came before or not? The examination would be too painful; before him an exact account of the wrath of Love, of his threats, and of his 
they avoid it, and so are never out of conceit with themselves. They do not | tiumph. * Sophene,” continued I, “ has preserved my life ; how much ought I 
perceive any variety in their own behaviour; nay, they think that others are not ‘© be bound to her for it! Sophene has rendered me tender and sensible, and 
sensible of it. Without that idea, without that hint from self-love. they would Sle will ever be the object of my affection. Love has no arrows left; he can no 
either be always reasonable, or always conscious of their own folly. But what  ™ore wound me for any other ;"’ **at least,” replied Imlacea, “ you are where I 
avails this reasoning! Let us not look for the means of curing them of an error Wislied you to be; you love and your passion is dear to you; it engrosses your 
that makes them happy. Truth would render them ridiculous whole mind; you speak of nothing else. Sleep is now heavy upon my eyes— 
Thanks to the gods, said I, such considerations do not concern us. You are farewell.” He went away: I found myself alone again, and again I sunk into 
a wise man; and] wish to become so. Your example—your advice will help my fantastical conceits. Insensibly a calm succeeded to my agitation; a sweet 
me. O dear linlacca, how precious, how necessary for me is your friendship ! , temperature glided through my senses—I fell asleep. Love! sleep respects thy 
Without it, error would be my portion; and it could not fail of being con- POWer; obedient dreams put on all the forms thou art pleased to give them; 
spicuous in the high office which has been conferred upon me. Henceforth, I they turn them into reality in the fancy of such as thou sendest them to. Fair 
shall be no more an obscure man; my countrymen will have a watchful eye Sopbene! you look down, you are silent; what do I see? Methinks you shun 
upon my conduct. If it does not answer their expectations. if it does not even | e+; stay—I am no longer that stubborn lover unable to appreciate the value of 
reach beyond it, they will despise me the more, the more they have distinguish- YOur kindness, who durst not look at you, who avoided your charms. Iam in 
ed me. All the ways to fortune will be shut agzinst me; grown the disgrace | €arnest—nay a passionate lover; enjoy a change that you alone could effec- 
of an illustrious family, I must either banish inyself, or become to it an ever- | tuate. What are you afraid of! My constancy shall justify the ardour of my 
lasting object of humiliation. Holy friendship, thou wilt preserve me fromso 4esires. J took her hand; I kissed it a thousand times ; I pressed it in mine. 
fatal a condition ; thou wilt increase in my heart the bias thou has implanted in All the fire” in my heart came up to my lips; they burned, and I imprinted 
it towards virtue. It is thy faithful associate; it befriends such as thou de- | them on hers; she resisted, and strove to make her escape ; Love held her; he 
lightest in. removed her fears, and increased my temerity. Our sighs mingled. Her eyes 
Ah, Imlacca, heaven grant that I may make you sensible of all I feel. Pro- Were filled with a seducing languor ; she was troubled; her mind wavered. A 
Ppitious deity, enlighten my mind, and then I will pay thee a tribute worthy of set of officious Joves with their arrows frightened away timid Modesty, who fled 
thyself. with downcast looks. Love! why do you lay your hand before my mouth! 
What is that “ unknown ardour” which lends me new expressions? It in- Fear not, I am discreet. Sophene, you weep; your spirits revive, your anger 
spires me. Mortals, hearken tome. Daughter of heaven, thou art the most alarms ime. Can my transports offend her who has caused, and who seems to 
comforting present which, in their love, the gods have blessed mankind with. | @uthorise them? * Dear Sophocles, temper their eagerness,”’ said she; ‘‘ spare 
hy officious kindness anticipates our wishes. Thou givest thyself up un- | My weakness. We oughf'to respect what we love. If you Jove me, my tears 
solicited to the hearts prepared to receive thee. The profane do not know thee. | Should restrain you ; if you do not, you are toocruel to urge meso far.” I was afraid 
Che bonds that tie them to one another have nothing pure or inaocent in | of displeasing her. and ashamed to submit ; yet I did not dare snatch a victory I 
them. The want they are in of each other is the basis of their union. ‘The: had so eagerly pursued: but my eyes grow dim—I look for Sophene—I find her 
most earnest offers, the tenderest protestations, only relate to selfish ends, and Not! both my voice and strength forsake me 
they recewe only through cupidity. ‘The apparent gratitude which a kindness | me. My heart pants; I wake shivering. Ye gods! if adream has auch * power- 
excites in them is nothing but a covetous sentiment, that only continues as long ful charms,” what then must be the ecstacy of real pleasures? Come again, de- 
as it is supported by hope. They are not moved by the favours granted, but by licious illusions! I call for you in vain; Morpheus is gone away—I can neither 
those they expect. Do these fail ? They fly off—they disappear. ‘They com- | Jeave my couch, nor fall asleep again. I now sunk into an ocean of confused 
plain of the ingratitude of their friends ; but did ever the ungrateful know what , ideas, which I am unwilling to unravel ; and I called to my mind all the particulars 
it is tolove? How much we differ from them! The same inclinations—the of my dream. 
same desires—the same will; all is in coramon between us. You are happy in To remember an imaginary felicity is to exchange one chimera for another. 
me ~~ breathe, I am happy, only in you. Your soul is mine, and mine —<>»_ ‘ 
yours. varming intercourse! delicious raptures! Wholly foreign to the f > ASE 
reasonings of the mind, you are the lot of es heart ; it foe is possessed of By Capt eV RY O} A BLASE. 4) 
ptain Marryat.—[ Continued from the last Alhion.] 
: I cannot say that German sounds well, except from the lips of a pretty woman, 


you, and by its effusions alone are you revealed 
° a —— me with asmile. Perhaps you expect thanks from him and ir Belgium, the pretty women are all English. I wonder if there is speech 
nto whom you have just said so many endearing things. No, dear Sophocles, in the next world, and what may be the favoured language. It may be that we 
. . 11 -_ . - . 
What you all keep to that we are taught to pray in here below. It might be useful to be a 
‘ 


“T feared your 





I will not thank you for them. Sophene would be jealous of it. 





You deceive yourself. You thought | 


It was easy for me to see from the delicacy and excellency of the | 


‘Two hours had passed away, and I had shown no sensible emotion or dis- | 


Love, a bow in his hand, with a threatening look and a face inflamed 


looked and saw Sophene with a crown of roses upon her brow, and a wreath of 


l'reed from incertitude with regard to my situation, I now knew my pas- | 


Unknown emotions work within | 


. 

linguist even there. Suppose, for instance, some melancholy shade, with itsa 
folded like the witch of Endor, as she appeared to Saul, having los 
space, and taking no heed of eternity, were to be obliged to accost 
vagrant spirit, some déeply meditating disciple of Kant. to inquire his way ho 

again, and were to receive a shake of the head, with a nicht versleken — 
excessively awkward! I am afraid that on our last travels, we shall most pe 
be excessively unprepared. ” 

I have been this morning to visit an establishment founded by two brot 
the name of Vander Maelen. It comprehends natural history, botany, 
and statistics, and they have, moreover, a lithographic press for maps and plate: 
It is a very curious, and very spirited undertaking. As yet, the whole has sin 
effected by their own means, which are extensive, and without any assistan 
from government. How few people in this world employ their money so usefully 
This establishment is but yet in its infancy, and the collections are not a 
valuable, although rapidly increasing, from the interest felt by every one in it, 
welfare. . 

Of all collections of natural history, the fossil department is, to me, the mos: 
interesting ; there is room for speculation and reflection, till the mind is lost in 
its own wanderings, which I consider one of the greatest delights of existence 
We are indebted to the vast comprehensive mind, and indefatigable labour of 
Cuvier, for the gleams of light which have lately burst upon us, and which hay 
rendered what was before mere speculative supposition, now a source of interest 
ing and anxious investigation, attended with results that are as Satisfactory ma 
they are undeniable. 

That there was a period when the surface of the earth was almost ent 

covered with water—a state between chaos and order, when man was no 
created, (for that then the world had not yet been rendered by the Almighty a fit 
receptacle for man,) appears to be undoubted. Yet the principle of |ife had 
been thrown forth by the Almighty hand, and monsters had been endowed with 
vitality and with attributes necessary for their existence upon an intermediate 
| world. 
These were the many varieties of the Ichthyosauri and the Plesiosauri, of 
| whose remains we have now such abundant specimens—all animals of the Jizarj 
species ; some supposed to have been supplied with wings, like the flying fish of 
the present day. 

But imagine an animal of the lizard species, one hundred and twenty feet Jon: 
—imagine such a monster—the existence of which is now proved beyonj 
, cavil, by the remains, deeply imbedded in the hard blue lias rocks, and which are 
now in our possession. Whata terrific monster it must have been! We look 
with horror at an alligator of twenty or thirty feet, but imagine an anima! o¢ 
that species extending his huge bulk to one hundred and twenty feet. Wer 
they all destroyed when the waters were separated from the land, or did they 
gradually become extinct when the earth was no longer a suitable habitation {o- 
them, and no longer congenial to those properties with which they had bee, 
endowed when ordered into existence by the Almighty power? The description 
of the behemoth, by Job, has long been a puzzle to the learned; we have no 
| animals of the present time which will answer to it, but in many points, this 
description will answer to what may be supposed would be the appearance, the 
muscular power, and the habits of this huge denizen of a former world. 

** His force is in the navel of his belly. 

He moveth his tail like a cedar. 

His bones are as strong pieces of brass. 

His bones are like bars of iron 

He lieth under the shady trees in the covert of the reeds and fens. 
The shady trees cover him with their shadow. 

The willows of the brook compass him about.” 

It may be a matterof deep surmise, whether al! animals were created as we 
now find them, and whether the first creation was final—how far the unerring 
hand will permit a change to take place in the forms and properties of animals, 
so as to adapt them to their peculiar situations. I would say, whether the Al- 
mighty may not have allowed the principle of vitality and life to assume, at 
various epochs, the form and attributes most congenial to the situation, either by 
new formation or by change. 

May not the monster of former worlds have dwindled down to the siligator of 
this—the leviathan to the whale! Let us examine whether we heve any proofs 
in existing creation to support this supposition. We all know that the hair of 
the goat and sheep in the torrid zones will be changed into wool when they are 
taken to the colder climes, and that the reverse will also take place—we know 
that the hare and weazel tribes, whose security is increased from their colour so 
nearly approaching to that of the earth in temperate latitudes, have the sam 
protection afforde1 to them when they are found in the regions of snow, by their 
changing to white—and we know that the rete mucosum of the African enables 
| him to bear the exposure to a tropical sun, which would destroy an European. 
| But this is not sufficient, we must examine further. Sir Humphrey Davy has 
given us a very interesting account of a small animal found in the pools of water 
inthe caves in Carniola; this animal is called the Proteus Anguinus; itis a 
species of eel with two feet—it is only to be found in these caves—it lives in 
darkness, and exposure to the light destroys it. Nuw, here is an animal which 
we must either suppose to have been created at the universal creation—and that 
is to suppose that these caves and pools of water have also existed from the time 
of the creation—or that the principle of vitality has been permitted, at a later 
date, to take that form and those attributes congenial to its situation: it isa 
curious problem. Again, it is well known that in thecontinent of New Holland, 
there are antinals who have a property peculiar to that continent alone—that of 
a pouch or false stomach, to contain their young after their birth; it has been 
surmised that at one time the major part of that continent was under water, and 
| that this pouch was supplied to them forthe safety of their young ; nor is this 
| conjecture without strong grounds; if only the kangarov and oppossum tribes, 
| which are animals peculiarly indigenous to that continent, were supplied with 
| this peculiar formation, the conjecture would fall to the ground, as it might fairly 
| be said that this property was only another proof of the endless variety in creation ; 
but the most remarkable fact is, that not only the kangaroo and opossum, animals 

indigenous and peculiar to that portion of the globe, but that every variety of 
| squirrel, rat, and mouse, which in every other respect are of the same species a8 
| those found in the other continents, are all of them provided with this peculiar 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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false pouch to contain their young. Why, therefore, should all these have been 

supplied with it, if not fora cause? And the question now arises, whether at 

the first creation they had that pouch, or were permitted so fat to change their 

formation, when the pouch became necessary for the preservation and continua- 
| tion of the species. That these changes are the changes of centuries, | grant, 
and therefore are not likely to be observed by man, whose records or whose 
knowledge are not permitted to be handed down beyond a certain extent. Know- 
ledge is nct happiness ; and when the accumulation has arrived to that height so 
as to render it dangerous, it is swept away by the all-wise and benevolent Creator, 
and we are perinitted to begin again de nero. After all, what we term posterity 
is but a drop of waterin the ocean of Time. 


CHAPTER IX. 
- Brussels. 

There are few people in Brussels, indeed in Belgium, who do not complain of 
the revolution; all that goes wrong is at once ascribed to this cause—indeed 
was rather staggered by one gentleman, at Ghent, telling me very gravely that 
they had had no fat oxen since the revolution; but this he explained by stating 
that the oxen were fattened from the refuse of several manufactories, all of 
| which had been broken up, the proprietors having quitted for Holland. The 
revolution has certainly been, up to the present time, injurious to both countries, 
| but it is easy to foretel that eventually Belgium will flourish, and Holland, in al! 
| probability, be bankrupt. The expenses of the latter even now are greater than 
her revenue, and when the rail roads of Belgium have been completed, as pro- 
posed, to Vienna, the revenue of Holland will be proportionably decreased from 
her loss of the carrying trade. It may be urged that Holland can also have her 
rail roads—butshe cannot: so large a proportion of her population find their sup- 
port at present on the canals, thata rail road would be productive of the most 
injurious effects. Itis true that she cam lower her rates of carriage, but the 
merchant will save ten days of transport by the rail roads, and this rapidity o! 
communication will always obtain the preference. ' 
on The causes of the Belgium revolution have been but imperfectly known 18 

England: it has generally been supposed that there were no grounds for the 
| separation ; but this was not the case. If ever a nation were justified in throw- 
ing off their forced allegiance, it was Belgium. ; 

Although twice as large in territory. and double in population, to his previous 
dominions, Belgium was treated by William of Nassau like a subjugated country, 
unfairly taxed, unfairly represented, and in every way sacrificed to his favourite 
United Provinces. 

Never was a finer country lost by such obstinate folly and infatuation. AY 
one desirous to have a fair and impartial account of what took place, should read 
the work, in two volumes, published by Mr. White. 

It was a great error on the part of the Allied Powers making over Belgium t° 
Holland. It should have been incorporated with Prussia, and there then would 
have been formed a continued and strong chain to have confined France within 
her legitimate boundaries ; and this was due to Prussia, in recompence for her 
valour, her constancy, and her sufferings. 
| But whatever may be the future prospects of Belgium, it is certain that, from 
the heavy exp®nses attending the support of so large an army, the retirement 
| into Holland of most of the influential and wealthy commercial men, and the 
defection of almostall the nobility, at present she is suffering. Brassels, her 
capital, has perhaps been most injured, and is no longer the gay and lively tow? 
which it was under the dynasty of King William of Nassau. When the ord 
countries were united, it was the custurn’ to divide the year between Brussels 
and the Hague; and as there was not only the establishment of the King, but 
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SS 
o those of Princes William and Frederick, (in fact three courts.) as well as all 
the nobility of Holland and Belgium, there was an overflow of wealth, of com- 
pany, and of amusement, which rendered Brussels one of the most delightful 
winter residences on the Continent ; but this has now all passed away. The 


als 


court of Leopold is but a shadow, as he has been deserted by nearly all the Bel- | 


gian nobility. The few who reside in town will not visit at the palace, and live 
in seclusion, receiving no company, and spending no money ; the inajority, how- 
ever, have either retired to their country seats, or have left the kingdom to spend 
their revenue amongst foreigners. 

The following has been stated as the cause of this disgust. After the acces- 
sion of Leopold, the horses of the Prince of Orange were ordered to be sold by 
public auction ; amongst others was the old white charger which had carried his 
highness on the memorable battle of Waterloo. Out of respect to the prince, it 
was proposed that a subscription should be made to purchase this horse, and send 
i to him asa present. The intelligence of this subscription got wind, the par- 
ties were denounced as Orangists, and an eméute was the consequence. In this 
eméute, the houses of many of the nobility were plundered, and to the astonishment 
of every body, there was no interference or check to this outyge on the part of the 
government, It is said, that had one or two companies been called out, it might 
immediately have been stopped ; and King Leopold is accused of having winked 
at, if he did not abet, this commotion. How far this accusation is true it is im- 
possible to say, but this charge is the ground upon which all the Belgian nobility 
have deserted the court. It is generally believed that the revolutionists per- 


ceiving that King Leopold was fast seeuring the good will of the Orangists, got | 


up this emeufe to separate hiin from them ; fearful that a junction with them 
would destroy their own influence, and deprive them of their situations, the sala- 
ries of which are equally agreeable to revolutionists and radicals, as to whig 
or tory. 

King Leopold’s present position. strange to say, has a strong similarity to that 
of King Williarn of England—a Protestant himself, in the hands of a Catholic 
party, @ Tory in heart, he has thrown himself into the arms of radicals, whose 
company he detests, and who have driven from his court all the superior and im- 
portant aristocracy. 

At present there are but few English at Brussels, it being no longer the scene 
of galety, and there are other reasons which gradually decrease the number.— 
The fact is, that Brussels is not avery cheap residence. ‘The duties on every 
thing are now enormous, and the shopkeepers prey upon the English as much as 
they can, having avowedly two prices, one for them and the other for the Bel- 
gians.. There are very few amusements, and the people, since the revolution, 
are rude and bearish, imagining that by incivility they prove their liberty and in- 
dependence. The other towns of Belgium are very dull and very cheap—Brus- 
sels is very dull and very dear. In another point, Brussels presents a contradic- 
tion to all the other capitals of Europe, in which you generally find the most 
polished manners, and the greatest beauty in the forte sex, concentrated. At 
Brussels itis directly the reverse—the men are bears, and the women frights: 
whereas in the Belgian provinces you will meet with civility and respect ; and at 
Antwerp, Ostend, and most other provincial towns, fall in with many fine coun- 
tenances, reminding you of the Spanish blood which has been for centuries min- 
gled with that of the Low Provinces. 

Nevertheless there are many advantages in Brussels: the communication with 
England is so rapid, and its situation is so central, that it may be considered as 
the point from which travellers diverge ou their various routes. 

Abwut the end of May the arrivals and departures from Brussels are constant ; 
this stream continues to pour through the city for three months, after which, as 
the Belgians do not mix with the foreign residents, the latter are left entirely to 
their own resources for amusement. But the greatest objection to Brussels is, 
that the English have brought with them the English feeling. I hardly know 
how else to term it, but it certainly is a feeling peculiarly English, which has 
already produced much evil, and may eventually be productive of more serious 
results. 
enable you to hold a certain position in the scale of society. 

For these last forty years, during which immense fortunes have been made in 
England, there has been a continued struggle of wealth against rank. 
as the aristucracy have been pleased to call them, have started up in every direc- 
tion, vying with and even eclipsing the nobility in lavish expenditure—in some 
instances, driving the aristocracy to spend more money than they could afford, 
and thereby impoverishing them; in others, forcing admittance in their circles. 
Wealth and public opinion have latterly gained the ascendancy, and the aristo- 





I refer tothe system of spending more money than you can afford, to | 


Parvenus, | 





was a long range of common thatched building; one end was a kitchen, next to | whd holds out against him, and as resistance on his part has long been consi- 
it a parlour, which became also the drawing and sleeping room of two captains dered hopeless, the new Shah may be said to be fairly in possession of his king- 
with their six jolly subs—a doorway communicated from thence to the barn, | dom. 

which constituted the greater part of the range, and lodged our two hundred men. Advices just received from the Cape of Good Hope state that Sir Berjamim 
A small appartment at the other extremity, which was fitted up for a wine-press, | d’Urban, the Governor, had succeeded in taking from the Caffres 7,000 square 
| lodged our non-commissioned officers ; while in the back-gruund we had accom- | miles of their territory, which were to be added to the Colony, and to be desig— 


| modation for our cattle, and for sundry others of the domestic tribes, had we had | nated as the Province of Queen Adelaide. 


| nae fotene te be furnished with them. ' ia Mr. Bunn is to be the Lessee of Drury Lane theatre for the ensuing seasen. 
he door-way between the officers’ apartment and that of the soldiers showed | Mr. Yates, from the Adelphi, is to be his stage manager. Mrs. Yates is also 
| (what is so very common on the seat of war,) when ** a door is not a door,” but | engaged, and Mr. Anderson, from the Haymarket theatre. 
a shovel full of dust and ashes, the hinges had resisted manfully by clinging to Mr. Braham’ oy , ee ‘ i oles 
the door-post, but a fiery end had overtaken the timber, and we were obliged to | <a e Soe a A oe in King street, rf pes ig N meanest by the: 
| fill up the vacuum with what loose stones we could collect in the neighbourhood ; | nee al ce wf = to be opened to the public wag Ins —_ pa r. Bra- 
| it was, nevertheless, so open, that a hand might be thrust through it in every ange ey Roe erstand, received his license, which is to extend from Michael 


| direction, and, of course, the still small voices on either side of the partition were 5 ; ot a ; 
| alike audible to all. I know not what degree of amusement the soldiers derived Noble Action of an Ecclesiastic.—A fire having broken out a few days since 


| from the proceedings on our side of the wall, but I know that the jests, the tales, | t Aurch, on the Opposite coast, the Archbishop of the diocese (a catholic) whe 
| and the songs, from their side, constituted our greatest enjoyment during the | ¥@S Present, offered a liberal reward to any person who would rescue a womaw 
| many long winter nights that it was our fate to remain there. who presented herself at a window on the first floor with a child in her arms, 
A skirmish, and a recollection of the gallant Napiers. This took place at imploring the crowd to save them from being burnt to deatlr. No one ef the 
| Casa Nova. asseinbled throng having evinced any disposition to make an effort for their sal- 
| At the commencement of the action, just as the midst of the morning began | Y@tion, his grace obtained a blanket, with which, having saturated it wich water, 
| to clear away, a section of our company was thrown forward among the he enveloped himself, and had the happiness to save'the lives of both parties. 
skirmishers, while the other three remained in reserve behind a gentle eminence, | W mention this circumstance in the hope that the noble example of this 
and the oflicer commanding it, seeing a piece of rising ground close to the left, | CUrageous prelate may find imitators in similar cases where human life is placect 
which gave him some uneasiness, he desired me to take a man with me to the | @ Jeopardy by conflagration.—Sussex Advertiser. 
top of it, and to give him notice if the enemy attempted any movement on that | A plot is said to have been discovered for murdering the Emperor of Russia 
| side. We got to the top, but if we had not found a couple of good-sized stones | at Kalisch : it is believed, however, that the rumour is raised to serve politica? 
| on the spot, which afforded shelter at the moment, we should never have got any | purposes. ’ 
where else, for I don’t think they expended less than a thousand shots upon us The Ministers of Charles Xih —Prince Polignac is suffering from a violent 
in the course of a few minutes. My companion, John Rouse, a steady, sturdy | attack of gout, as well as from a painful complaint, which creates some fears for 
old rifleman, no sooner found himself snugly covered, than he ingged out his | his life ; and M. de Peyronnet has become so enfeebled as to occasion the most 
rifle to give them one in return, but the slightest exposure brought a dozen balls | alarming apprehensions. 
to the spot in an instant; and I was amused to see old Rouse, at every attempt, | 
jerking back his head with a sort of known grin, as if it were only a parcel of | 
schoolboys on the other side threatening him with snow-balls; vut seeing at | 
last that his time for action was not yet come, be withdrew his rifle, and, know- 
ing my inexperience in those matters, he very good-naturedly called to me not to 
expose myself looking out just then, for, said he, ‘* there will be no moving ameng 
them while this shower continues.” 
| *‘ When the shower ceased we found that they had also ceased to hold their ’ : ’ 
| formidable post, and, as quickly as may be, we were to be seen standing in their It is said there will be a great camp in Bohemia. 
| old shoes, mixed up with some of the forty-third, and among them the gallant | PPOvIsions are making on the frontiers of Saxony. 
| Napier, the present historian of the Peninsular war, who there got a ball through | t® be assembled is stated at 40,000. 
his body which seemed to me to have reduced the remainder of his personal his- Mayerbeer’s last new opera will be produced in Paris about the end of 
tory to the compass of a single paragraph; it nevertheless kept him but a short November. 
while in the back-ground. A priest was one day attending a soldier on his death-bed, in one of the hos- 
‘**T may here remark that the members of that distinguished family were sin- pitals in Lisbon, when, observing a drummer in the same ward, whoin he took 
gularly unfortunate in that way, as they were rarely ever in any serious action in | for an invalid, he exhorted him to join with them in prayer. ** ‘Tank’e,” said 
which one or allof them did not get hit. the hero of the drum-stick, ** 1 do not require it, the Doctor tells me I am getting 
“The two brothers in our division were badly wounded on this occasion, and, | better.” 


if I remember right, they were also at Busaco; the naval captain (the present Recall of the French Ambassador.—His Excellency Count Sebastiani relin- 
admiral of that name), was there as an amateur, and unfortunately caught it on | quishes his post on the 28th inst. A part of the establishment has already bro- 
a spot where he had the last wish to be distinguished, for, accustomed to face | Kon up, and the rest have received notice to quit at the end of the month.— 
broadsides on his native element, he had no idea of taking in a ball in any other | @oy)¢ Journal, 
direction than from the front, but on shore we were obliged to take them just as | 
they came.” 
The storming of Ciudad Rodrigo was, as every body knows, followed by some 
excesses which can hardly be repressed in the enthusiasm of such scenes. At 
the time, the storming of a fortress was a new achievement for our armies, and 
it was not surprisiag that the oflicers were not sufficiently impressed with their 
responsibility. A slight anecdote will illustrate the circumstances. 
; ‘The moment which is the most dangerous to the honour and the safety of a 
| British army is that in which they have won the place they have assaulted. ¥ : : : es me 
While outside the walls, and linked together by ho aaa hand of discipline, s LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS, , 
they are heroes—but once they have forced themselves inside they become de- | Jewelry.—Necklaces, which have = long been out of favour, a a 
mons or lunatics—for it is difficult to determine which spirit predominates. | making their re-appearance. Some of a novel description have just been in- 
“To see the two storming divisions assembled in the great square that night, | troduced : they are chiefly worn in demi-toilette. Sometimes, they are com- 


The Rev. John Briggs, Chaplain of his Majesty's yard at Bermuda, is ap- 
pwinted Chaplain of Plymouth Dock-yard, vice the Rev. Evan Holliday, super- 
annuated. 

The Danish papers contain a report, said to be circulating in India, that the 
Danish Government intended to cede to England, for an indemnity, the setthe- 
ments of Serampore and ‘Tranquebar, which have gradually sunk into insignifi- 
cance. 





Purchases of the necessary 
The number of the troops 











Schloss’s Graphic Wafers. —A novel and elegant substitute for wax in sealins 
| letters, has just been introduced under the above title, which not only saves the 
| trouble of the ordinary mode of sealing, but possesses a very tasteful appearance, 

combined with the most perfect security of adhesion. We have seen several 

specimens in mottos, devices, and initials, and we understand that arms may be 
| executed either plainly engraved, or fully emblazoned. ‘The mode of use is even 
more simple than that of the common wafer, requiring merely to be moistened 
before application. 





cracy are now more luoked up to on account of their large possessions, than of 
their high birth. Now this has been nothing more than a demand for greater 
liberty and more extended rights on the part of the commoners of England, in 
proportion as they found themselves a more important body in the state. It has 
not been a case of Magna Charta, but it is stil! analogous, for they have demand- 
ed that the barrier raised between them and the aristocracy should be thrown 
down, as soon as they possessed all the advantages, with the exception of that 
nominal rank, conferred indiscriminately according to the caprice of a mortal as 
erring as themselves. 

As soon as a partial breach had been made inthis barrier, every one rushed 


mixed up in a confused mass, shooting at each other, and firing in at different 
doors and windows, without the shadow of a reason, was enough to drive any 
one, who was in possession of his senses, mad. The prisoners were formed in 
a line on one side of the square—unarmed, it is true—but, on my life, had they 


Zoom of it—for so absolute was the sway of the demon of misrule, that half of 
our men, I verily believe, would have been panic-struck and thrown themselves 
into the arms of death, over the ramparts, to escape a danger that either did not 
exist or might have been easily avoided. After calling, and shouting, until I was 
hoarse in endeavouring to restore order, and when my voice was no longer audi- 
for admittance, displaying wealth as their ticket of admission, and the conse- | ble, seeing a soldier raise his piece to fire at a window, I came acress his shoul- 
quence has been, that wealth has now become the passport into society: but | ders with a musket-barrel which I had in my hand, and demanded, ‘* What the 
another consequence has also ensued, which is, that almost every body has been | devil, Sir, are you firing at! ’’ to which he answered, ** I don’t know, Sir! I ain 
living and keeping up an appearance, which has not been warranted by their | firing because every body else is !’” 

means. Many have exceeded their incomes, and then sunk down into poverty; | A glance at the breach when all was over, and a gathering of the fragments 
others have perhaps only lived up to their incomes, but in so doing, have disap- | of the regiment, would form an illustrative note to Leigh Hunt's poem of * Cap- 
pointed those who, induced by the appearance of so much wealth, have married | tain Pen and Captain Sword.” 

into families, and discovered that they have obtained wives with expensive ideas, | + As soon as a glimpse of daylight permitted, I went to take a look at the 
without a fortune to enable them to indulge them. Many have, by appearance | breach, and there saw a solitary figure, with a drawn sword, stalking over the 
of wealth, in a worldly way, provided fora numerous and expensive family. But | ruins and the slain, which. in the grey dawn of morning, appeared to my asto- 
there have been other reasons which have induced some to live beyond their | nished eyes like a headicss trunk, and concluded that it was the ghost of one of 
means—they have done it in the pure spirit of gambling. In England credit, | the departed come in search of its earthly remains. I cautiously approached to 
next to money, is of most value, and according to their supposed wealth so did | take a nearer survey, when I found that it was Captain M‘Nair, of the 52d, with 
the parties vbtain credit; an expenditure beyond their means was, therefore, | his head wrapped in a red handkerchief. 

with commercial men, nothing more than a speculation, which very often suc- “ He told me that he was looking for his cap and his scabbard, both of which 
ceeded, and eventually procured to the parties the means of expenditure. It is | had parted company from him in the storm, about that particular spot; but his 
well known that the income tax, in many cases, was paid double ; commercial | search proved a forlorn hope. I congratulated him that his head had not gone 
men preferring to give in their income at twice its real value, and pay the tax to | jn the cap, as had been the case with but too many of our mutual companions 
that amount, that they might be supposed to possess more than they really had; | on that fatal night. 

indeed, as it was thought that a man would evade so heavy an impost as muchas| + When our regiment had reformed after the assault we found a melancholy 
possible, he was generally considered to be worth even more than what he him- | list of absent officers, ten of whom were doomed never to see it more, and it 
self had stated. It is from these causes that has arisen what I have called the | was pot until our return to the camp that we learnt the fate of all. 

English feeling, for display beyond their means, and which makes them look down “The wounded had found their way or been removed to their own tents—the 
upon those who cannot compete with them in expense. Let a married couple | fallen filled a glorious grave on the spot where they fell. 

be ever so well connected—let them have talent, and evefy other advantage, it “ The first tent that I entered was Johnston's, with his shattered arm ban- 
will avail them nothing, if they have not money, sufficient at least to keep a car- | gaged; he was lying on his boat-cloak fast asleep: and, coupling his appearance 
riage, and not shock the mistress of a house by the sound of the rattling steps of | with the recollection of the daring duty be had beencalled cn to perform but a 
a hackney coach at her dvor; besides which, in our commercial country, the | few hours before, in front of the forlorn hope, I thought that I had never set my 
principle of barter, of guid pro quo, is extended even to dinuer and evening pat- | eyes on a nobler picture of a soldier. His whole appearance, even in sleep, 
ties—and the reason is obvious—when people live to the full extent, or even | showed exactly as it had been in the execution of that duty; bis splendid figure 
beyond their incomes, a little management is required. A dinner party is sO | was so disposed that it seemed as if he was taking the first step on the breach 
arranged, that the dinners received from others are returned to them, and they | his eyebrows were elevated—his nostrils still distended—and, altogether, he 
cannot afford to ask a couple who cannot give them a cinner in return. as they | Jooked as if he would clutch the castle in his remaining hand. No one could 
would fill up the places of others to whom a dinner is due, and who, if not asked | have seen him at that moment without saying, ‘there lies a hero !?” 
then, must be another time ; and an extra dinner is an extra expense to be avoid- | 
ed. The English party. therefore, who have only moderate incomes, have the | came out at the back of the neck ; and though, after a painful illness, he reco- 
choice, either to live beyond their means, and leaye their children unprovided | yered, yet his head got a twist, and he was compelled to wear it looking over 
for, or of being shut out from that society, to which in every other but the | the right shoulder. 
adventitious claim of wealth they are entitled. The consequence has been, that | of three years with his neck awrv), he received a shot in the left ear, which came 
sinceithe peace, thousands and thousands have settled on the Continent, that | out within half an inch of his former wound in the back of the neck, and it set 
they may make more display with a small income, and thousands more, with a his head straight again ! 


Of course, all these remarks are made with reservation, but with reservation, It hamshire.”’ 
may be said, that in England we have, or soon shall have, only two classes left, 
the extreme rich, and the extreme poor, for the intermediate classes are gradually pline, which prove that the captain is a true soldier—if, indeed, we failed to dis- 
retiring to the Continent, emigrating to Canada and America, or sinking down cover that fact in the martial spirit that distinguishes every page of the work. 
into the latter. This is a most dangerous state of society, and, if carried to the 


extreme, has always proved ruinous to the state. 
Suntwtlary. 


Although the immense extent of the Roman Empire may be asserted as the 
The Right Hon. Jobn James Earl of Waldegrave died at his seat, at Straw- 


ultimate cause of its downfall, still that downfall was most certainly accelerated 
by the rottenness at the core, the system of patrons and clients having thrown 

all the wealth into the hands of afew. Are we not rapidly advancing to this berry Hi!l, Middlesex, on Thursday week, the day on which he attained his fiftieth 
state in England? The landowners are almost all at the mercy of the fund- car. His Lordship is succeeded in his title and estates by his sen, Viscount 
holders, who, in fifty years time, will probably have possession of the land as Chewton, now in his 20th year. 

well as of the money. And should there be no check put to this disintegration itis rumoured that a small brevet will shortly take place, and also a regula- 
of suciety, then must come what the radicals are now so anxious to obtain, the tion regarding the different ranks of officera of the line, some of whom have 
equitable adjustment—-and in that case itis a problem how far that may not be been 20 years Lieutenant-Colonels.—Court Journal. 


Teal) yay by degrees, arrive to a state so anomalous as to eo ar . ‘ . - . 
were tan ae Mae be pir for the benefit of the community at| ‘The salary of Governor-General of India, as fixed by the East India Company. 


large.—( To be continued ) 
i i s allowed by the C any ape f £1 r annum. 
‘ : FF * AN | Governor-General, is allowed by the Company a pension 0 , pe 
BAS Gre F mon 3 oe His Majesty at the Levee on the 31st July, was pleased to,confer the honor of 


We will give a few more specimens. A billet of troops in Portugal to begin | Knighthood on Dr. Robert Alexander Chermside. K. M. of Paris, Physician 
with, and to show that there are pleasures in campaigning in spite of its disa- during the last nine years to the British Ambassadors at the Court of France. 
greeables. | The King of the Netherlands and the Prince ef Orange have been specially 


of Directors asan outfit. The Marquess Wellesley, for his former services as 


“ The company to which I belonged, and another, had a deserted farming estab- invite’ by the Emperor of Russia to repair to the camp of Silech Their de- 
lishment turned over for our comfort and convenience during . 
might suit the French marshal to leave us in the enjoyment thereof. 
Situated on a slope of the hill overlooking the bric 


range of the enemy’s sentries, and near the end of it was one of the fir . , ) ' 
: Our mansion vals, the Prince of Ispahan. 


the period that it , 
. It was | termination is not known, but it is supposed that they will go. 

ive of Santarem, and within Recent letters from Persia announce that Mahomet Meerza had entered Te- 
’ est aloes I heran with his troops. and had been acknowledged Sovereign by one of his ri- 


high As the Prince of Shiraz is now the only individual 
have ever seen, certainly not less than twelve or fourteen feet high. 


made a simultaneous rush forward, they might have made a second Bergen-op- | 


“Tn April, 1812, one of our officers got a musket-ball in the right ear, which | 
At the battle of Waterloo, in 1815, (having been upwards | 
The individual so wonderfully cured of stiff-neckedness | 
much better feeling, to avoid expense and lay by a provision for their children. js stated to be Lieut. Worsley, stillliving, a prosperous gentleman, in Notting- 


Mixed up through the narrative are many practical observations upon disci- 


is £20,000 per annum, and the sum of £5,000 is uniformly voted by the Court | 


posed of a plaiting of hair, closed by a diamond clasp; or the necklace itself 
may be formed of several rows of Mexican gold chain, and the clasp, which is 
worn in front of the throat, is rather large and elaborately wrought. A neck- 
lace of this kind is very pretty when formed of a flat gold chain or /acet, and 
fastened by a clasp in the form of a heart, set with garnets. We lately ob- 
| served one, composed of several rows of Venetian gold chain, with a clasp in 

the form of a rose, set with small stones, either diamonds or coloured gems ; 

when of the latter, the rose itself may be rubies, and the foliage emeralds. A 
| necklace and bracelets to correspond, form a very simple and elegant parure. 

As a general remark, it may be observed, that jewelry is now characterized 
| by adegree of simplicity appropriate to the fashions of the season. Lracelets 
present an endless variety of form. Plaitings of hair, either flat or round, and 
flat gold chains, with elegant cameo clasps, are very numerous. Colliers de 
| chien of dead gold are stillin favour. ‘They have clasps set with precious 
stones, or cameos, from whence is suspended a small gold chain, with a finger 
ring, which may be worn over the glove, but which has a most becoming eftect 

| when the chain crosses the bare hand. 

Waist buckles are still indisdensable in foilette négligé. There is no re- 
markable change in this ornament; though we may observe that the buckle is 
preferred to the slide. They are long and narrow, formed of plain or dead 
gold, or of alternate lines of black enamel and gold. 

A brooch, or pin, is worn either at the top of the chemisette, or in the middle 

, of the draperies of the corsage of the dress, or to confine the bow of rivantd 
| which is tied round the neck. 
| The most remarkable change in the fashion of jewellery is, that the prejudice 
| Which excluded diamonds from ¢orette néghyé now no longer exists. Diamonds, 
| like any other stones, may be worn either in pins, in necklace or bracelet clasps, 
| OF in ear-rings ; but they must be mounted tastefully and unostentatiously. In 
| general, small stones are most fashionable, though, of course, least valuable. 
Some of the Parisian jewellers have recently produced some beautifal ear- 
| rings; the patterns are Gothic flowers in diamonds, on a ground of rubies or 
| emeralds ; or flowers of natural colours on a black lozenge. 
| Pearls are, for the present, totally exploded. Gold neck chains are of various 
| sizes and patterns. 
| The prevalent style of dressing the hair for out-door costume, is in Swisx 
| plaits or Landeawx, with a small gold chain passed across the forehead. Instead 
of the chain, a narrow band of velvet may be worn, with a small but rich clasp 
in front. —London, Aug. 22. 


Downing street, July 12.—The King has appointed G. Birrell, Esq., to be 
Attorney-General of the Bahamas Islands July 24.—The King has beer 
pleased to appoint Stephenson Villiers Surtees, Esq. to be Vice President of 
the Court of Appeal in the island of Mauritius. Aug. 3.—The King has 
appointed J. Douglas, Esq. to be Provost-Marshal General of the island of 
Grenada. 

Downing street, August 3, 1835.—The King has been graciously pleased to 
| nominate and appoint Admiral Lord Amelius Beauclerk to be a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath. 

The Ear! of Brecknock is superintending the building of some splendid equip- 
| ages, preparatory to his union with Miss Murray. 

Sir Robert Adair has left town to proceed on a mission to the Court of the 
King of Prussia, at Berlin. Lord William Russell will replace Sir Robert at 
Brussels. 

The annual cricket matches between the gentlemen of Eton, Harrow, and 
Winchester, terminated at Lord's in the following manner :—On Thursday week 
the Winchester eleven beat the Harrow by 86 runs: on Friday the Etonians 
gained a victory over the Harrowvians by 147 runs ; and on Saturday they als 
carried away the palm from the Winchester eleven, with little trouble, by five 
wickets to go down, thus proving themselves superior to both their antage- 
| nists. Their skill in the game elicited much admiraton, and the interest created 
by the three matches were very great. 
| If we may credit the on-dits of our fashionable circles, the “ saffron-robed Ged” 
will have more votaries at his altar this autumn than have done homage to hire 
for many seasons. Among the aspirants for Hymen named, are Lord Cravers 
and Lady Emily Grimstone ; Lord Breeknock, and Miss Murray ; Lord Suffield 
and the Hon. Miss Gardner ; the Hon. John Ponsonby and Lady Fanny Lambton ; 
and Mr. Brand, heir presumptive to Lord Dacre, and Lady Louisa Craven. 


On Saturday last the King’s Body Guard for Scotland shot for the soiendidy 
Indian sword, given by the Kight Hon. the Earlof Dalhousie, G. C. B., Captain~ 
General of the Royal Company, which was won by George Robertson, Esq, 
Deputy-Keeper of the Records of Scotland. 

We regret to state that Mr. Michael Thomas Sadler, whose unceasing exer- 
tions in the cause of humanity will long be remembered, died at Belfast om 
Wednesday week, after a lingering illness, occasioned by severe study and great 
anxiety. Mr. Sadler, in addition to every virtue which it is possible to possess, 
was a man of brilliant attainments, and wag one of the most accomplished orators 
heard within the walls of the House of Commons by the present generation — 
| Aug. 8. 
| Don Carlos complains bitterly of the conduct of the English during the siege 
of Bilboa. He mentioned that the Captain of a British armed vessel had larnted 
| part of his crew, in conseGuence of orders from his Government. Those mem 
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fired Congreve rockets, which made great havoc among the Royal troops; and _ in that ill-digested publication, falls himself into the error of asserting, that be- 
he added that it wasan English sharpshooter who had killed Zumalacarreguy. | cause Byng was brought to trial by one ministry, (that of the Duke of Newcas- 
—Quotidienne. tle), and executed under the ministry of Pitt, his violent opponent, he was never- 

Monument at King’s Cross.—The original intention of erecting a statue of , theless not a victim sacrificed to party spirit. The facts are extremely eg 
George IV. on the summit of King’s Cross, Battle Bridge, is now in the course Byng was brought home in arrest In the month of June, 1756. On the 11th o 
of completion. Several men are employed in forming the figure, which is ef November the Duke of Newcastle resigned, and Lord Hardwick and the “gt 
compo ; its height will be about eleven feet. | few days after. Mr. Pitt (afterwards Lord Chatham) became — > anc 

The re-opening of the Paris Italian Opera, for the ensuing winter months, is then it was that the whole power of the Newcastle party (now —. a 
fixod for tlarlst of October. Tamburini, Rubini, Lablache, Ivanboff, Santini, | position) was exerted to obtain the sacrifice of Byng, because nol 1ing re a 
Mdile. Grisi, Mesdames Raimbaux and Albertarzi, are engaged. death as a culprit could relieve them from the whole odiuin of their vatemo a 

Mr. Charles Mathews’s Library, Pictures, §&¢—The rooms of Messrs. | had caused his failure. vm wee wndenaple pee seni Lge a 
Sotheby were crowded on Wednesday. not only by members of the profession King towards a pardon, but he and his adherents could wer have ye : — P ; = 
of which the deceased was so distinguished an ornament, but by amateurs, evi- if they had resolutely resisted the popular clamour so barbarously encouraged’ by 


dently desireus of possessing some relic of the lamented comedian. Many of 
the lots excited a considerable degree of interest, and on the whole may be said 
"2 ovtr ley . fi ,? snlo 1 a)i- "Os ¢ : : a 

to have sold ¢ xtremely well, the first day’s sale having realized nearly £230 and which he fell a victim must ever be a matter of astonishment and disgust min- 
the second day’s nearly £220. The sale of the theatrical portraits, autographs, led with the strongest interest 

> HCE sterday, ¢ j s » very i. ities Seve airs b ges we ; ‘ 
«&e. oa . ed yester poke and ay apne * ery choice oo pire To trace the matter from its commencement, we must remind our readers 
articles etched a ry ‘ mer Ge, ick aaa wil terminate to-Cay, and MUCH | ie, Admiral Byng owed his advancement in the Navy to the influence and re- 
Seren 10 OXpecied THF Thy Waiver Pees. | putation of Lord Torrington, his father, created a Viscount for his distinguished 


the ministry. Surely there could not be a more complete and degrading a sacri- 
. > _ - 2 ry -s . 
fice, therefore, to faction than this unfortunate Admiral. The persecution to 


Superstitious Barbarity.—I have had distinct proof of the barbarous peculiarity | services in the Mediterranean by this title; which, on the death of the cele- | 


of acaste of Bramins, called Catwarrees. Gungather Shastree. one of that prated Admiral Herbert, Lord Torrington, had become extinct. 

caste, was brought to be by Bapu, and after a great deal of difficulty, owned the | gi, George Byng’s wonderful discretion, courage, and conduct well merited 
following statement to be true, or at least generally believed, respecting a few | the reward F for it was solely owing to his exertions and successes that England 
families of bis caste. When a marriage is barren, they expect to obtain issue was enabled to acquit herself creditably of the part assigned ber in that strange 
only by offering a human sacrifice to one of their household divinities—a dread- | arrangement to which she had pledged herself by the Quadruple Alliance—of 
ful goddess, whose name is unknown beyond the circle of her worshippers. ‘The wresting Sicily from the Duke of Savoy, and giving him Sardinia as a compen- 
sacrifice must be a Bramin, who is invited to a feast on the day of the year con- | cation; which, being in the hands of the Spaniards, was to be taken from them 
secrated to the deity. A poison, said to be prepared by old women, is mixed in | fo, this purpose. 


Fox (afterwards Lord Holland) and the opposition as a test of the stuength of | 


his sweetmeats, and kills him so slowly as to escape conviction for murder. He 
even mentioned a Bramin of this caste, who became a man of consequence under 
Nana Furnavese, at Poonah, and whose feasts were dreaded by all, but un- 
fortunate strangers who were unacquainted with the object of his fatal hospita- 
lity. Sons-in law are, it seems, chosen as the favourite victims. My informant 
was very solicitous to represent the number of these monstrous families as small 
—only in the neighbourhood five out of eight hundred. Bapu thought that he 


Tt was a natural consequence of such distinguished services, that his son 


John Byng was early promoted in the Navy, and constantly employed during | 


the forty years which he served before his last unfortunate command. Such 


was his character as an officer, that on the first rupture with France, arising | 


from their encroachments in North America, in 1755, he was selected, at the 
earnest recommendation of Lord Anson (who was afterwards his most violent 
persecutor,) to command twenty-two sail of the line, who cruised in the 


diminished the number too much, but conceived them to bear no proportion tO | autumn of that year outside the Channel, to intercept the French Admirals Du 


the whole caste. —Sir J. Mackintosh. 


| Guay and La Mothe, in case of their return from America; and though he did 


War Office, Aug. 14.—2d Regt. of Drag. Gds: Cor. J. C. Knox, to be Lt., | not succeed, yet he was considered to have acted both with activity and energy, 


by pur., v. Durdin, who rets. ; G. A. Ede, Gent., to be Cor., by pur., v. Knox. 
—4th Regt. of Ft: Ens. J. Symington Shortt, from the 48th Ft., to be Ens., v. 
Henderson, who exchs.—9th Ft: C. Elmhirst, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. 
King, who rets.—12th Ft: Ens. T. A. Gerard, from the 28th Ft., to be Ens., v. 
Swift, who exchs.—28th Ft: Ens. Q. Swift, from the 12th Ft., to be Ens, v. 
Gerard, who exchs.—48th Ft: Ens. G. W. Henderson, from the 4th Ft., to be 
Ens., v. Shortt, who exchs.—S0th Ft: H. T. Torkington, Gent., to be Ens., by 
pur. v. Boys, who rets.—92d Ft: Lt. H. R. Addison, fiom the h. p. 103d I't., to 


be Lt., v. Corse, prom.—95th Ft: Capt. Hon. L Maule, from the h. p. Unatt., | 


to be Capt., v. E. E. Hill. who exchs., rec. the diff—Unatt.: Lt. W. Gorse, 
from the 92d Ft, to be Capt. of Infantry, without pur—Memorandum: The 
Christian names of Ens. Walter, of the 29th Ft., are John MacNeale. 

War Office, Aug. 21.—10th Regt. of Let. Drags.: Lt. J. Rowley to be Capt. 
by pur., v. Wedderburn, who rets.; Cor. N. E. Blackall to be Lt., by pur., v. 
Rowley: J. Long, Gent., to be Cor., by pur., v. Blackall. —13th Regt. of Ft: 
Ens. J.S. Wood, from the 48th Regt. of Ft. to be Lt, by pur., v. Stretton, 
who rets.—23d Foot: Lt. T. Cood, from the h. p. Unait., to be First Lt. with- 
out pur., v. Bourchier, prom. ; 5.8 Capron, Gent., to be Sec. Lt. by pur.— 
36th Do: Ens. L. Rothe, from the 58th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt. by pur., v. Sir 
J. D. H. Hay.—48th Do: Gent. Cad. J. E. Hall, from the RL Mil. Col., to be 
Ens by pur., v. Wood, prom. in the 13th Regt. of Ft.—58th Do: C. L. Nu- 
gent, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Rothe, prom. in the 36th Regt. of Foot.— 
79th Do: Capt. Hon. L. Maule, from the 95th Regt. of I't.. to be Capt. v. C 
H. Charchill, who rets. upon bh. p. Unatt.-—82d Do: Lt. N. Greene to be Capt 
without pur, v. Rawson, dec. ; Gent Cad. H. L. Smith, from the Ri. Mil. Col., 
tobe Eus. without pur.—S84th Do: Capt. T. Rowley, froin the h. p. Unatt., to 
be Capt., v. J. Cameron, who exchs., rec. the diii—92d Do: Ens. P. ML 
Petley to be Lt. by pur., v. Addison, who rets.; Gent. Cad Hon. H. B. W 
Cochrane, from the Rl. Mil. Col., to be Ens. by pur., v. Petley.—95th Do: 
Capt. A. Caddy, from the lst W. I. Regt., to be Capt., v. Maule, app. to the 
79th Regt. of Ft.—1st West India Regt.—Capt. A. Robertson, from the h. p. 
Unatt., to be Capt., v. Caddy, app. to the 95th Regt. of F't.—Staff.—Lt.-Col 
T. A. Parke, of the Royal Mariners, to be Aide-de-Camp to the King, v. Col 
Lewis, prom.—Memorandum.—tLt. 'T’. Cood, of the 23d Reat., rets. from the 
service by the sale of an Ensigucy. 


——— 
ADMIRAL BYNG. 


From the United Service Journal 


Tt is perhaps the most dangerous, because the most lasting, consequence of ; * . . ‘ 
|} was to take a battalion on board for Minorca, if General Fowke could spare so 
! much of his garrison. His own military force for relieving St. Philip’s amount- 


violent disorders of the state, that men, who have: long been esteemed as both 
wise and good, become blinded by the long continuance of contention, and not 


only lose the guidance of their judgment, but are insensibly led to find excuses 


in the emergencies arising out of the rage of faction for conduct which, in their 
cooler moments and in ordinary and quiet times, they would avoid as corrupt and 
abhor as infamuus. So long as party animosity follows the channels to which | 
the admirable balance of the British constitution was intended to confine it, we 
shall find in the page of our history that an active parliamentary opposition has 
neither injured the dignity nor lessened the executive efficiency of Government. 


It has only been when the ground itself was shaken under the combatants, when 





wiid and reckless doubts had been stirred up as to the nature and pliability of the 
constitution itself, or as to the order and rights of monarchial succession, that 
deep and serious mischief resulted from party violence in this country. On 
those occasions honour and loyalty ran blindfold into errors and difficulties from 
which they seldom came forth without stains and blemishes which never could 
be entirely done away. 

The Revolution of 1688 was a strong illustration of this sad truth. It was 
long. very lung, before private faith recovered the shock it sustained in England 
during the period fo!lowing that important change. ‘The memoirs of those times 
abound in instanees of the most scandalous treachery in men who had stood de- 
servedly high in general repute and character. Lord Godolphin, for instance, is | 


handed down to us as a virtuous and disinterested statesman ; yet how are we to | 
fact that he was a2 minister of William IIT, after having 
he administration of James Ii, and enjoyed so much of 
that menarch’s contidence. Again, Dalrymple produces the clearest evidence 
from the correspondence of the ambassador Barillon with bis master Louis XIV., | 
that many of the leading men of this country were receiving pensions from 
France during the greater part of the reigns of Charles II. and throughout that 
of James If. Even the patriot (if he ever merited the name) Algernon Sydney 
was, it seems, brilved by an inconsiderablie sum to forward the French interests 
i 


by his vuice and influence in the British parliament, and public hon»sty was in 
reality becom< 






reconcile this with th 
held a chief office in 


rely a specious pretext { 








private roguery and ambition. Men 
of the most upright minds became bewildered in the maze of treachery that sur- 
rounded them. Ashby, for example, a stout old captain who commanded one of | 
the men-of-war at the Nore, upon the occasion of Herbert Lord Torrington, and 
others, going down to sound the minds of the chief persons of the fleet, as to 
giving up their allegiance to King James. bluntly cried out, that be kad never 


heard it belonged toa British sailor's profession to forsake his king. Yet this 





yr 


t 

very man was svon after won over, and became an active adherent of King Wi!- 
liam in the crisis which followed. Dalrymple goes on to say,—* Captain Corn- 
wall was more difficult to be persuaded. He expressed the obligations of him- 
self and his family to the King, and thought it a villany in those who attempted 


any thing against him; but when the Admiral named some persons that were 
engaged in it, that were his most intimate and particular friends, he was sur- 
prised ; and when convinced of it, he gave up his zeal for the king, and from 
that time no man was more heartily in the cause, using bis endeavours to bring 
over others in his own ship.” / 

There can hardly be a more forcible and striking commentary on those de 


plorable times than t} 








» honest rejection by both these gallant seamen of the first 
n, and their subsequent abandonment of the high principle 
by which that rejection was dictated. We are not here entering into any dis- 
cussion of the advantages or necessity of the Revolution of 1688, furth« r than 
to observe on the fearful results inseparable from any vast change of the govern- 
ment of a country, however great may be the eventual benefits to pusterity, 
when matters shall have recovered from disorder, and the minds of men returned 
to their natural views of right and wrong. But as we before have re:mar 

long time gene: y elapses before this can take place, and in the mean time a 
baneful spirit of corr ption is sure to prevail The violence and profligacy o 
party feeling extended itself far into the reigns of William's successors, and the 
acts into wl in consequence betrayed more resembled the ferocity 


hich men were 
of savages than the angry violence of civilized nations. 





proposals made to the 





Of all the blots on the public justice of Great Britain. arising out of the fury 
of party violence, none ever exceeded the trial and death of Admiral Byng, in 
the latter years of George II. The son of one of the most distinguished naval 

ma sw ive adort w history, and hi self a brave and worthy offi- 
he was deli tely and barbaro Vs ificed to pa ys rit, and a base con- 
ery of a brutal and igno mt | ace ) worst passions 

| fof political purposes 
" n : h that the able writer of the review of the “* Georgian 





ly, while he points out and detec:s numerous mistakes 


as well as good judgment, in this command- 
The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, had never been honestly adhered to 


| ” , ° 7.) © * . 
by either French or English. In India the war had, in fact, never ceased at all ; 


and, in America, constant recourse to arms was had by the two nations. Admi- 
ral Boscawen was at length sent out there to protect our colonies, and actually 
attacked and captured the Alcide and Lys, about midsummer, 1755. Still the 
French never acknowledged a state of open warfare till the spring of 1756. 
"hey even returned the Blandford, man-of-war, which they had captured about 
six weeks after the affair of the Alcide and Lys; though we had by that time 
seized, besides those ships of war, a vast number of their merchant-vessels, 
and sent their crews prisoners to England. 

But though they made this show of peaceable disposition to the last moment, 
the French were not idle in their preparations for war. Besides a prodigious 
activity in their military department, the Channel ports, as wellas Brest, were 
filled with artificers, seamen, and stores ; and privateers were fitting out along 
the whole coast, at handsome bounties from Government,—dcemonstrations 
evidently tending to threaten a formidable invasion. George II., whose real 
fear was always for Hanover, seized the occasion of general alarm to obtain 
the consent of Parliament to raise large bodies of Hessians and Honoverians, 
and large camps were formed of these auxiliaries near Maidstone and Win- 
chester 

But under the weak and negligent administration of the Duke of Newcastle, 
Lord Anson, who was at the head of the Admiralty, had been grossly remiss in 
preserving efficiency in the naval service. ‘The ships were old and bad, and the 
dock-yard establishments at home and abroad had been shamefully neglected, — 
a point of the greater consequence, when ships, from copper not being employ- 
ed, became almost crippled in their sailing, unless their bottoms were constantly 
cleaned in dock. While the fear of invasion occupied our Ministers, and gave 
the King a pretence for raising foreign troops, intended in reality for the pro- 
tection of Hanover, the French had at Toulon equipped a powerful fleet of 
ships and transports, with a fine body of troops, for a descent on Minorca. For 
a long time nothing would convince the Duke of Newcastle that such was the 


| case, nor did he awake to a sense of the true danger till April, on the 9th of 


which month Admiral Byng was hastily sent off with ten ships, wretchedly 
equipped, to relieve St. Philip’s Castle, the fortress on which Minorca entirely 


| depended for safety. 
' 


The instructions given to Byng were a tissue of absurdity. He was to in- 


| quire at Gibraltar if any French ships had come out through the straits, and, if 


0, to despatch Admiral West to North America to look for them ; but if not, he 


ed to 100 recruits ! The French flect, who never dreamed of going to Ame- 
rica, had already landed in Minorea on the 18th of April, the whole of their 
army amounting to 15,000 men, under the Duke of Richelieu; and Fowke, 
who had every reason himself to expect an attack, would not part with the bat- 
talion from his own weak garrison. Byng’s despatch from Gibraltar stated this, 
and also his opinion, that to throw his miserable reinforcement of recruits into 
St. Philip's, or to scrape together a few marines for such a purpose, would be 
only throwing away men; but one part of bis letter, containing complaints of 
the foul state of his ships, and the impossibility of repair or cleaning at Gib- 
raltar, from the ruinous condition of the dock-yard, was so direct a reproach 
to the Ministry, that their vexation readily converted itself into indignation 
against the Admiral, and his disgrace was no doubt from that moment resolved 
by them. 

Not to cwell longer upon such parts of this unhappy affair as are notorious 


‘in history, than is necessary for leading the reader to the more interesting de- 


tails, we shall briefly state, that Byng, in order to fulfil his orders, rather than 
with any hope of relieving St. Philip's, sailed and arrived off Minorca on the 
Isth of May. He found the French batteries in full play upon the fortress ; 
and while he was endeavouring to communicate with Governor Blakeney by de- 
tached ships, the French fleet, under Ia Galissoniere, came in sight, and show- 
ed every readiness to fight. After some manoeuvring for the best part of two 


'days, on their part to gain, and on Byng’s to maintain the weather-gage, in 


which, be it observed, the French showed no manner of backwardness for fight- 
ing, Byng made the signal to bear away two points and engage, or, in plain 
terms, to close gradually upon the French fleet. Admiral West, instead of | 
obeying, bore up altogether, and dashing down upon them by the shortest way, | 
attacked the nearest ships ; but Byng adhered to not breaking his order of bat- | 
tle, and in reply tothe suggestion of Gardiner, his Captain, to follow and sup- | 
port West, he coolly answered, that he would not run into the same scrape as 
Admiral Matthews, who, in the sea fight of Februarv, 1744, off Toulon, broke 
us line, and not only got beat in consequence, but was cashiered on his return | 
home to England. At this moment the Trident aud Louisa, which were next 
ahead Byng's own ship, the Ramilics, getting foul of each other, he backed his | 
topsails, and lost a quarter of an hour in waiting for them to get clear again. 
Meantime, La Galissoniere, some of whose vessels had suffered severely from 
Vest’s attack, suddenly made sail and went off. Byng pursued, but his ships 
being as foul as the French were clean, and three of his largest much disabled | 
in masts and rigging, the French were soon out of sight It now was ascertain- 
ed, that besides the damage already mentioned, about 40 men had been killed, 
and 168 wounded, which, from the vast number of sick, and the original weak- 
ness of all the crews as to number, induced Byng to assemble a council of war, 
at which several officers of the land service, who were going to join their regi- | 
ments in Minorca, were present. All agreed unanimously, that to relieve St. 
*hilip’s in face of a superior fleet, and a large army which had for three weeks 
been in possession of all the adjacent positions, would be in vain, and what was 
beyond everything important, would seriously endanger Gibraltar, in case of any 
failure, 


To Gibraltar accordingly they returned, and on the 28th of June. St. Philip's 
surrendered, after a defence quite surprising, and which could never have been 
so long protracted, but for the devotion of a Captain of Engineers (Cunningham) 
who chanced to be at Nice when the war broke out, and aware of the scan- 
dalously neglected state of the place, bought at his own expense a vessel, which 
he loaded with timber and other necessary materials for repairing the fortifica- 
tion, and got into the place first, before the French army disembarked. He 
volunteered as chief engineer, for there was none, and after doing incredil) 
service throughout the siege, was desperately wounded in the assault, on the | 
27th of June. He was rewarded by a Colo ielcy in the Guards on the exchange 
oO! prisoners. 

When Admiral Byng’s despatches reached home, the Government took care 





to misrepresent and villify his behaviour in every imaginable way, however mean 

or unworthy, in order to shift the blame of their negiect upon their victim. The 

whole nation Was ina ferment. Sir Edward Hawke was directed to send home 

the Admiral in arrest, with all the officers who had composed the counci! of war; 

ind asa miserable artifice, to conciliate the mob, it was advertised in th 

Gazette, that if Byng should come meantime, without meeting Sir Edward, he | 
1 be thrown into prison at whatever port he arrived 


S | ' ; 
Sir E. Hawke, however, found him at Gibraltar, and at the end of June Byng 





‘ 


se } whe aster +} r ¢ ¢ : ; , ] 1 é 
was brought to Portsmouth in arrest, where, if any thing could add to the misery 
“a 


of his situation, it,was the arrival of his brother to meet him, in such an agon. 
of mind, that the next day he was seized with convulsions, and actually a 
in 4 few honrs. From Portsmouth the unfortunate Admiral, who showed r og 
ordinary firmness, and could scarce be made to believe the indignation =: 
people, was escorted to London under a large guard, and lodged in confinem, : 
at Greenwich Hospital, where Admiral Townsend, the Governor, had the m _ 
ness to give him every annoyance in his power, in order to curry favour a 
Lord Anson and the King. - 
As to the other officers, General Fowke was suspended for a year, and hj 
regiment taken from him. Admiral West was complimented by the King ; oo 
though a personal friend of Pitt. and much interested in his political success he 
nobly disdained to receive honour or popularity on such terms, and londly or 4 
tested against the iniquity of the whole proceeding. ”~ 
| Addresses to the King poured in from all sides, for what was termed justi 
upon Byng. The city deputation was so clamorous, that the Duke of Newe ce 
tle, to satisfy them and court popularity, pledged the King’s word that no thane, 
; ation whatever should be listened to, and that the law should take its ’ 
| its full extent of rigour. 
| The Admiral was escorted tq Portsmouth, to take his trial, which comme 
| 





course jp 


a A . nee 
December 28th. No less than thirty witnesses which he desired to - sete 


were actually refused him; and so little did men digguise their sentiments that 
Admiral Boscawen, a Lord of the Admiralty, speaking of the affair before th 
| court had opened, used the expression,—** We shall have a majority,”"—mean. 
ing that he would be condemned. ‘The eourt sat every day but Sundays until 
the 27th of January, during which period the excitement produced by the trial 
was not confined to Great Britain. Before the sentence, Byng received the 
following letter from Voltaire, then in his retirement at Geneva, enclosing one 
from the Duke of Richelieu, bearing testimony as an enemy to his conduct, and 
appealing, in the name of all military men, against this unheard-of Proceeding :— 
Delices, near Geneva, 2d January, 1757 

Sir,—Though I am almost unknown to you, I think it is my duty to send yeu 
the copy of the letter which I have just received from the Marshal Duke of 
Richelieu. Honour, humanity, and equity, order me to convey it into your 
hand.—This noble and unexpected testimony,—from one of the most candid, as 
well as the most generous, of my countrymen, makes me presume your judges 
will do you the same justice. I am, with respect, Sir, 

Your most humble, obedient servant, 


‘ , ini : bey Vovraine, 
From Monsieur de Voltaire to Admiral Byng, on his trial at Portsmouth, 





(Copy of a Letter from the Marshal Duke of Richelieu to Monsieur de Voltaire 
late Gentleman of the King’s Chamber, dated at Paris, the 28th of Decey, 
| ber, 1756.) 
| Admiral Byng’s ill-forttme gives me great concern. I can assure you that all 
| I have seen and known of him can only redound to his honour, which ought not 
| to be attacked because he has been beat, after having done everything that could 
| be expected. Whenever two worthy men are engaged, one of them must re- 
ceive some disadvantage, without any just prejudice to his character. All Mr. 
Byng’s operations were admirable, according to the general report of our seamen. 
| The strength was nearly equal,—since the English had thirteen ships, and we 
had twelve, more completely manned, and just come out of the harbour, 

The chance that rules in all engagements, and principally those at sea, was 
| more favourable to us, in sending a greater number of our shots into the rigging 
of “the English ships ; and it seems to me generally acknowledged, that, if the 
English had persisted, their fleet had been lost ; so that there never was a greater 
injustice than that which is intended against Admiral Byng; and every man of 
honour, and military men, especially, ought to be concerned at it. 

I received the original letter from the Marshal de Richelieu, the 1st of January, 
1757; in truth whereof I have signed— Vouraire. 
At Delices, near Geneva, the 3d of January, 1757. 


The charge in brief against the Admiral was, that he did not do his utmost to 
take, seize, and destroy the enemy’s fleet. nor to relieve St. Philip's Castle. 


The court found him guilty of both, unanimously, and also decided that he came 


uader the 12th Article of War, as amended and declared in the year 1749, by 
which no option was left of awarding death as his sentence. But the court 
added, that they did not conceive his conduct arose either from cowardice or dis- 
affection, and strongly recommended him to mercy, observing on the severity of 
the 12th Article, which makes no allowance for error in judgment. 

Never was a more absurd sentence, and indeed the court seem to have been 
themselves aware of it, for they desired a friend of Byng’s to prepare him for 
receiving it before he was summoned to hear it pronounced, under the idea that 
he could not anticipate their strange award. Nothing could exceed his compo- 
sure, however, when once his friend made him believe it, for at first he could not 
but cried out, ‘ Surely they have not put a slur upon me !”’—alluding to cowardice. 

At first every one supposed animmediate pardon would follow ; but it was 
soon known, that at St. James’s the sentence was received by the King and 
Royal family as final, nor was there a question of mercy in that quarter. The 
King, though he had no thought of mercy, had the meanness to take all precau- 
tion for fortifying himself behind the letter of the law; and asthe last step of 


| this cruel farce, the legality of the sentence was referred as a bare and abstract 


point of law to the twelve Judges, who of course could not deny the simple 
question of legality under the 12th Article ; and on February 16th, the Lords of 
the Admiralty signed the warrant for execution, with the exception of Admiral 
Forbes, whose manly remonstrance and refusal did him infinite credit. In that 
paper he urged with much force and perspicuity, that the 12th Article specified 
three distinet species of crime, cowardice, negligence, and disaffection. In the 
sentence he was acquitted of the first and last, and the word -“‘ negligence” was 
not even mentioned. As to its being implied, Admiral Forbes protested against 
a sentence of death by implication, and maintained, that as the court earnestly 
recommended him to merey, thinking it, as their own words expressed it, their 
duty to do so, it was plain enough they did not believe he merited death. 

Mrs. Osborne, the Admiral’s sister, wrote an appeal to the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, so pathetic and so sound in argument, that it will not be thought tedious to 
give it here at length ; forthough afterwards circulated in print, the copies are 
not to be met with :— 


-Letter from Mrs. Osborne, Admiral Byng’s sister, tothe Right Honourable the 


Lords of the Admiralty. 

My Lorns,—The Judges having reported to his Majesty in Council, that the 
sentence passed on my unfortunate brother isa legal one, permit me to implore 
your Lordships’ intercession with his Majesty for his most gracious mercy, and 
to hope your Lordships will not think an afflicted sister’s application ill-founded, 
in acase so hardly circumstanced, and which the Judges (though by the severity 
of the law they thought themselves obliged to pronounce the fatal sentence) 
have so earnestly recommended to your Lordships’ humanity ; to your justice I 


| will not presume to add, though in their letter to your Lordships, they say, “that 


in Justice to the prisoner, as well as for their own conscience’ sake, they recom- 


| mended him to his Majesty's mercy. 


The Court-Martial, my Lords, seemed to have acquitted my unhappy brother 
of cowardice and disaffection ; and, therefore, it is presumed he stands senten- 
ced under the head of negligence. It is not fitting, perhaps, that a wretched 
woman, as I am, should offer any arguments in my brother's relief to your Lord- 
ships, who are masters of the whole: but what criminal negligence, my Lords, 


. e ’ 
| can there have been, in which neither cowardice nor disaffection have had a part : 


What criminal negligence can there heve heen, since his judges thought it 
incumbent on them, for their own conscience’ sake, and in justice to the prisoner, 
to recommend him to his Majesty’s mercy ! 

J mast submit to your Lordships, whether it be the meaning of the law that 
every kind of negligence, wilfal or not, should be punished with death. If so, 
it is not for me to make an observation on the law; if not, a negligence arising 
neither from cowardice, disaffection, nor wilfulness, ought not, according to the 
spirit and intention of the law, to be deemed capital. 

Why, my Lords, should my poor brother suffer, when, both the sentence by 
which he is condemned, and the letter to your Lordships, by which he is s0 
strongly recommended tohis Majesty's mercy, fully prove that his judges did not 
deem him deserving the punishm@nt they thought themselves obliged to sentence 
him to? TI hope your Lordships will not think he ought to suffer either under a 
law unexplained or doubtful, or undera sentence erroneously passed, if the law 








| has been misunderstood; andif my unfortunate brother has been condemned 


under the 12th Article, according to the spirit and meaning of which he should 
not have been condemned, I submit to your Lordships whether his life should be 
the forfeit 

principles and motives that induced the Court-Martial 
to intreat the intercession of your Lordships with his Majesty for mercy, I submit 
to your Lordships whether these motives should not be more fully explained, 


If there isa douton the } 


| before it be too late. Jt would be needless to mention the usual course of his 


Majesty's mercy to the condemned, upon the application of his Judges, if my 
inhappy brother's case had circumstances particularly unfavourable in it: but, on 
the contrary, for the reasons I have ventured briefly to offer, and the many others 
that must occur to your Lordships, his case appears to be uncommonly hard, and 
well deserving that merey, to which his Judges have sv earnestly recommended 
him. I hope I shall stand excused. if I beseech your Lordships’ immediate 
intercession with his Majesty in his behalf. 

17th February, 1757. 

Verses and epigrams appeared in the public papers, ridiculing the court-martial 


1 it will suffice to select the following :— 





and their sentence, from whic 
Court-Martial’s sentence on Admira Byng, Jan. 10, 1757, turned into verse. 
My Lords, 

This is a petition of us, the court-martial, 

A court, of all courts, once deemed most impartia!. 
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That Admiral Byng his utmost did not 
To engage, and adjudge him for that to be shot : 
But to palliate this crime, with difference we shew 
In our sentence—distinctions quite subtle and new. 
That, it’s proved he ne’er shew’d any tokens of fear ; 
And, how the de’il should he, so far in the rear! 
That, clearly to us, he appears in this light 
Not a coward, but damnable backward to fight : 
Or, more clear to refine, we have shewn in effect, 
To be backward in fighting is only neglect. 
So we have condemn’d him, but for mercy we pray, 
Lest his case be our case, as most likely it may. 
The most humble Address of alate Court-Martial to the K: 
Most gracious Sir, 
The great court-martial now begins to sicken; 
We find at length, that we are conscience-stricken. 
Sad suppliants, in Byng’s behalf, we come, 
And humbly beg you will defer his doom. 
Bound by our oath, we cannot yet make clear 
What twas we meant, nor ever shall, we fear. 
We've found him guilty, aryl we’ve found him not ; 
We wish'd him saved, and would have had him shot. 
But as at land, so still we find at sea, 
If we do one, the other cannot be. 
Save him, great Sir, and royal mercy show ; 
Shoot him, dread Sir, let royal justice flow! 
Regard your subjects with a pitying eye; 
Contrive that he may neither live nor die. 

But George IT. had a heart of stone, and the frantic populace began to look 
upon the death of Byng asa remedy for all the national grievances anddisasters, 
as in our own mad days of Reform Bill, they had persuaded themselves that 
provisions would be the cheaper for that desperate inroad upon the constitution 








Cpe a 


| trees.—He took us next from this wide view to Rydal wate, a little lake ot | Attiong | ‘the 7 which sailed yesterday i th i 
i - in the St. James, we notice 
pond as we should call it, at the base of the mountain,—and as we went through | the names of ‘Se Chpriee Vaughan Soccer "Sim n, of the Hudson Bay 
a bower of burrs, with logs for seats, our eyes fell upon this lovely spot. No Company, Bishop Chase, Mr. D io alan one i 
. . . le ’ . 


wonder, thought I, that you can write poetry, in such a place, I even feel it in : 
my own veins. We moved along through various walks that wound around the Mr. Jones, we understand, visits England, for the purpose of laying before 


pop in weet now in garden, now in field, now on the slope of the hill, his Majesty's Government certain facts in relation to the Life and Trust In- 
now on plain, and now on precipice almost,—and then we returned to the cot- | surance and Loan Act, which d the Legis! f U Canada duri ‘~ 

: ioe ~ fe canes > passed the Legislature of Upper Canada during e 
tage itself, all inwreathed in shrubbery and flowers. ‘The eye,” said he, the last session, and was reserved for the sanction of the Crown. The Bill 


“must study landscape scenery before it can properly love it. It needs training f ee ‘ ini j 
for this as it does for the proper perception of all the beauties of a great paint- met with some objection on the part of the Colonia! Minister, and is con-, 


ing. An impression may be made,—but the jptense delight that a true lover of | sequently held in suspension, to remove which, Mr. Jones has undertaken his’ 
nature feels im looking at a beautiful prospect, comes of education in part,” — journey. We are not exactly acquainted with the objections that have been 
— a Dd that mg maker and adorner of the charming spot had | raised against this measure, but we trust they are not serious ones, for the 

people study books, forgetting nut even the humblest utility of such an institution in a country like Canada, under proper regula- 


blade of grass. ; 
The Poet with earnest hospitality, pressed us to partake of his dinner, which | "0% Cannot be doubted. The Life and Trust Company of New York has 
was already upon the table some three or fourthours earlier than a London din- | been of vast benefit to this State, and has sustained a reputation for integrity * 
ner. There was no escaping such an invitation thus given, though there is | and utility, that has never been questioned, These Companies differ from 
| Bauks in several important particulars ;—they do not issue notes, nor do they 


= I dislike so much as eating dinners on a letter of introduction,—but as 
there was no dinner ; prepare jecti ; ; , 2 
aner purposely prepared for guests, the objection was softened call for re-payment of their loans at short and eedden potices. ‘They Miikiale 
| insure lives, but lend money on real estate, and that too for a term of years ; 


much. 
After dinner, when we were introduced to the family of Wordsworth, who | Whereas Bank loaus mainly consist of sixty-day discounts on personal 
ae us —_ a hospitality yp poe and as unembarrassing as his, he generously | security. This is not what is required by farmers and persons engaged 
ere ; , s . ‘ 
red to conduct us to some of the scenery around, which we expressed some | in agricultural pursuits—loans of a more permanent nature are necessary, and 


interest in seeing, as they were spots which his poetry has make known in | theeeive, inctead. of - : The dif. 
America as well as in England. I felt much reluctance in troubling such a guide, | y ive, instead of personal security, the security of real estate. id ie 


—but yet how pleasant it is to have the Poet himself, in his own person, pointing | ference is striking, and not less important. ‘To a country, then, like Upper Ca- 
out the vale, and mountain, and lake, that his own pen has peopled with the nada, which is essentially agricultural—but at the same time deficient in capital, 
beings of hisown fancy! And how delightful this idea of consecrating one’s | an institution which will Jend money for three, five, or ten years, taking as secu- 


own home through ali coming time, by throwing around it the enchantment of | ,; , . : 
: ; ’ . rity lands, hous LC. "4 8 
poetic fancy,—giving the hills that shall never die, and the waters that shall never | y es, &c., must be, if properly restricted, and regulated, of vast 
In new countries, where 


| > a . . . . * 
cease to flow, trumpet-tongues that for all ages shall speak the poet’s name,— | "POFtauce, and we hope it will be carried into effect. 


Vion, 
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of the country. Will it be believed that one of the King’s excuses to himself 
was his being, as he said, pledged to the city to see justice, as he called it, done 
upon Byng. 

Meantime, as the day of execution drew on, Keppel, Moore, Denis, and four 
other members of the court-martial, became so uneasy in their consciences, that 
they urged Lord Temple, who was at the head of the Admiralty, to plead with 


the King for the mercy they had so earnestly recommended; and on the 23d | 


took place a debate in the House of Commons as toa revision of the 12th Arti- 


cle, on the ground of its cruelty and injustice, as well as its having been but very | 
few years in force. and it was at the same time stated, that several members of | 


the court-martial were most anxious to be relieved from their oath of secrecy, in 
order to explain their sentence and meaning. 

To the credit of Pitt’s memory, which has been unfairly aspersed, it should 
here be stated, that he declared in this debate he thought more good would come 
from mercy than rigour, and that he wished his Majesty might exert his preroga- 
tive of pardon, though he did not think any Government could dictate to the 
King on sucha point. However, it is certain that next day he did himself move 
the King for mercy, but was cut short, and without even the usual question,— 
“ Are there any favourable circumstances?’ Lord Barrington had the injustice, 


in this celebrated debate, to compare Byng’s conduct to that of Kirby and Wade, | 


who deserted Admiral Benbow, and were hanged for their conduct. It is a la- 
mentable blot in the character of Fox, that he was not content to take Byng as 
a scape-goat for his colleague's errors, but he employed, as his means of injuring 
Pitt, the representing him as the defender of a traitor to his country. Horace 
Walpole eloquently observes upon this behaviour,—** Where will ambition stop, 
if it can leap over such sacred sensations!’’ But whatever blame may attach 
to the opposition, George II. has himself never borne his due share of the oblo- 
quy attached to the legal murder of Admiral Byng. In order to court the people. 
and induce the consent of the opposition to the hiring of Hanoverian troops, and 
otherwise favouring his German dominions, he was not only ready, but forward 
to let Byng suffer. Cold-hearted and indifferent to all feeling, he had, not many 
years before (in 1749), showed the same cruel spirit in refusing to pardon one 
Paul Wells, who had been guilty of a species of forgery so mitigated in its na- 
ture, that the judge who convicted him at the Oxford assizes, strongly recom- 
mended him to mercy. The King would not hear a word, and the poor youth 
was hanged. 

In the same spirit, George IT. sent his message by Pitt to the Commons on 

2 26th, saying, * that though he had resisted all solicitation for mercy, and was 
rsolved the law should take its course, yet, as some members of the court-mar- 
val had expressed scruples, for relief of which they desired release from their 
oath of secrecy, and expected to give matters a different colour when thus at 
luberty to give explanation of their sentence, he would respite the execution, 
that the House might have time to sift the matter.” A bill passed accordingly 
for releasing the members from their oath ; but on its being sent up to the Lords, 
their Lordships desired first to ascertain by some examination, what sort of ex- 

planation these members expected that their release would enable them to give, 
and how far it would rea!ly bear upon the question of saving the Admiral’s life. 

The members were accordingly examined at the bar of the Lords, chiefly by 

Lord Hardwick, but their answers were so absurd and confused, that Lord Hard- 
wick, who had married Lord Anson’s daughter, and thought only of screening his 
father-in-law, had little difficulty in persuading the House that no new matter 
would be elicited by releasing them from their oath. The till was abandoned, 
and the day of execution fixed for March 14. With the utmost resignation, and 
with a calm and steady resolution, the unfortunate Admiral prepared to die. 
One of his friends, speaking to him as if without object, respecting his height, 
he asked, ** Why all this ceremony? Let the man come and measure me for 
my coffin.” His escape had been more than once proposed to him, but he re- 
jected all such offers with disdain. Nothing could have induced him to allow 
his eyes to be bound, but the representations made to him that the sight of his 
features would certainly make the Marines unsteady and uncertain in their fire. 

The only favour he would ask was, to be shot on the quarter-deck, and the 
arrangements were so well made, that in exactly three minutes from the time he 
left his cabin to go on deck, he was laid a corpse in his coffin. It was remarkable 
that only one bullet struck his head, and another his body ; but as the latter shot 
passed through his heart, he fell stone dead upon the instant, out of the chair 
in which he sat, for he positively refused to kneel down according (jo ordinary 
usage. 

Such was the fate of Admiral Byng, whose conduct was certainly as unlike 
that of a coward as it is possible to imagine ; for neither the misery of suspense 
forso many weeks, nor the disgrace he felt so deeply, ever shook his firmness 
any more than the awful death which terminated his persecution, aud which he 
met with such unexampled courage. 

Reward, promotion, and places, were given to many in consequence of what 
was called either their patriotism or their support to the King on this occasion ; 
but it was much asserted at the time, by persons well acquainted with those con- 
cerned, that from the moment the sentence was known to be irrevocable, re- 
morse took a strong hold of several who had lent themselves to this foul and 
black transaction, and embittered the most shining honours that royalty could 
bestow, and the most flattering testimonies of popular approbation. 

Since this dark stain can never be wiped from the pages of our history, let us 
at least hope that the death of Byng may remain a salutary warning. when in 
umes of violent faction the voice of reason and justice is unheard, and the mask 
of patriotism usurped for base and unworthy purposes. 


—~—— 
WORDSWORTH. 
From Brooks’ 12th and 13th Letters. 
Lake of Windemere, June 21. 


We came to a little stream near Rydal water, which rans merrily along to the , 


Lake. Under the branches of the trees, overhanging this, we equipped our- 
selves for ** good society,” as well as we could in such a travelling plight, from 
my little portmanteau, holding only a collar or two, in the way of dress, and 
then we wound up the slope of the hill to present our letter of introduction to 
Mr. Wordsworth. My friend to whom the lettgg especially belonged, rapped at 
the door of the poei,—and I sat down on a neigMBouring ledge, and took out my 
Writing materials to note some of the peculiarities of this new scene Before 


I had gone far with this, Mr. Wordsworth himself came out and his cordial un- | 


affected welcome soon relieved me from all embarrassment. Among all the 
teat men on the two sides of the ocean, whom it has been my fortune to see, 
he is the one whose real self embodied the man whom my fancy kad drawn 


He dwelt too in some such place as I should suppose such a poet to dwell. A | 


lover of nature, he had sought the loveliest spot he could find.—and he had 
found what ought to be, and what seemed as if it were made to be, the very 
Spot for such a man. He took us into his library, among his books, busts, and 


Palntings.—and though there was nothing remarkable in such a study, yet it is | 


Pleasant to have been in the study from which so much of beautiful poetry has 
come. Hethen walked with us over his grounds. Back of his dwelling is a 
Monntain of some considerable height, on the side of which the house seems to 
stand. In front on a little elevation, an artificial mound, called Rydal Mount 
(the name of the seat) he showed us a charming view @f Windemere in the 
cistance 
20 affectation, no display of words, but in that caly and quiet narration ever 
the offspring of natural feeling. “I live,” said he, * on other people’s prospects, 
Thave the finest view of Windemere, and yet it costs me nothing. Here you 
See what is gained by living over other people's heads. I have all their pros- 
pects and my own too ;’—and I thought it was no bad speculation even for a 
poet, to make such a purchase, as I saw in the glen below him some pretty 
Nales, and the little church with its Gothic tower just peeping through the 


Here with a poet’s soul, he dwelt upon the beauty of the spot, with | 



























































































making then by hs genius the monuments of his own glory—loftier Mausoleums | €Very farmer owns the land he lives on, the accommodation of such an institu- 
too than man can pile together,—and as everlasting as earth itself. The pyramids | tion is as valuable as manure to his soil. 

of Egypt are not such monuments as Langdale Pikes,—and as long as they stand, | 
| Wordsworth’s name will dwell with them, and thus long the traveller will view | Royal Donation.—The Rev. Dr. Mathews, Chancellor of the University of 
| them with an interest that the scenery itself, wild as it is, can never create. | New York, has written the following letter to the Commercial Advertiser. It 


Wordsworth showed us all, and wandered with us some three or four miles more : 
’ ve * | makes k a pleasi , » part of his present Ma- 
| He took us to the grounds of Capt. Hamilton (of men and manners memory, makes known a pleasing act of royal generosity on the par P : 


whose book by the way has done us infinite mischief in England, for all the intel- | JeSty, to the University over which the Rev. Gentleman presides. 

ligent people look upon him as a man of talent and character, while Mrs. Trollope |“ Gentlemen—It affords me pleasure to acknowledge ia your columns the re~ 
is every where viewed as an amusing caricaturist)—and, as he was not now at | ceipt of a liberal donation from his Majesty the King of England to the library 
home, he showed us his house and grounds. The house is on but a narrow piece | of the University of the city of New York, through the Hon. Mr. Vail, and 
of ground,—and yet, the ground has been so laid out, with such a seizure of | General James Tallmadge, ‘The donation embraces state papers. historical and 
prospect, and such an improvement even of the ledge of rocks near which it is, | diplomatic documents, fac-similies of charters ahd treaties, the celebrated 
that it is made a charming spot. I do not know but that this turning of illto | doomsday book, the statutes of the realm, political essays, catalogues of the 
good, is one of the finest achievements of English taste I have ever seen. Even | manuscripts in the Harleian, Cottonian, and Lansdowne libraries in the British 
the little cliff is made an ornament. ‘The water-view in front is fine. And then | museum, and other works, of interest not merely to the statesman and politi- 
| the flowers and shrubbery, they so adorn the house as to make it seem a fairy , cian, but to the genera! scholar and the student of history and antiquities. 

| bower. But Lady —, some body whom Hamiltonis to marry, or has married, * By order of the Council. J. M. Maruews, Chancellor. 
will remove him from this to a larger place, where more friends can be accom- | “University of New York, 15th Sept. 1835.” 








| modated. Mr. Wordsworth next escorted us over the grounds of Lady le Flem- os wes 
| ing ; Rydal Hall, as it is called. *‘*'To have an idea said he, of the manner in We have copied one of Mr. Brooks’s letters, describing his visit to Words- 
| which property is preserved here under our laws, and in a single family, you must | worth the poet, who resides at the lakes in Cumberland. Mr. B, is, we believe, 
remember that this estate has been in the family (of Norman descent) ever since | 4 yative of Portland, but now travelling in England, and addressing frequent let- 
thefdays of Henery VI.” I remember by the way, a good discussing this law of The politics of this 
| Primogeniture, with an Englishman in London, who, at least, gave me a new, if } 
not a good argument in its behalf. ‘* Our law, said he, makes but one poor devil 
| in the family, the eldest son—yours make many, for it throws wealth into the 
hands of all. The younger sons with us must look out for themselves. Yours 
are looked out for’! Mr, Wordsworth pointed out to us a beautiful cascade on 
the estate of Rydal Hall, near which was built a rustic seat to give a front view 
—and then from these garden scenes, we began a ramble over the rougher hills. 
The poet took his umbrella, for here there is a shower every other hour,—and 
though he was obliged to handle this, and watch his straw hat that the wind 
played roughly with, yet, sixty-five years old as he told us he was, he would clamber 
{ up and down the cliffs with as sprightly a foot as we could. 
fe guided us to Loughrigg Mount, where we hada view of the Grasmere 
Lake, and clambering over a wail, where the poet lost his hat, for which we had | 
a race,—and then sitting on the brow of the mount, we had a view of a little 
paradise below—mountains all around, a little lase—with a narrow valley highly 
cultivated—flocks grazing on the brows of the hills—a church in the distance— | 
the village of Grasmere,—a well made road winding around the water—nature 
and labour doing so much—indeed it is one of the most beautiful views I ever 
had of such acharacter! On we went then, to yet wilder spots, till we came to 
alone house amid the hills, where poverty plainly dwelt, which Wordsworth 
entering, brought the good woman to the door, whom he addressed in almost 
another language, (the Cumberland dialect,) and after inquiring about her health 
and that of her family in the kindest and most familiar manner. solicited for us | 
the guide of her son. This was yet the best display of Wordsworth character I 
had seen, so much of simplicity was there—so free from ostentation—such a 
benevolence,—and then so much of respect and affection from the old woman, to 


one who bad evidently done her a thousand generous services. I shall always rank among the writers of fiction ; it is hardly too much to assert that she is, 
love the man and his poetry the better for such a scene. While the guide was 


. ? in her own peculiar depart  ficti i ‘ 2c 
adjusting his dress, we sat down upon some rocks, and Wotdsworth poiited out in her own peculiar department of fiction, decidedly at the head, and the country 
the scene of his “ Excursion,” and some of his minor poems. He then dwelt has great reason to be proud of such an associate in the walks of elegant litera- 
upon the critics who had assailed him in his eariy life, and made his poetry un- | ture. We have said that her great excellence is in a peculiar department, and 
popular. ‘They may have affected my fortune, he said, and thus my enjoyments | thatis one in which the generality of her contemporaries have shown them- 
and my pes of —_ good, —bat xy pes me Je st ny feclings—for I selves to be deficient—the delineation of the female character, and the ex- 

pve y ) app) se, e at the tl wou come, woen juUs- P 
neves Whe eee a a hibition of domestic scenes. 
tice would bé done,—and now I have that justice—now when the reward is most 
sweet, as 1 am about to end my days. I have it in such an interest as you and 
others like you, just beginning life, and from the most distant parts of the world 

. ” . | 
have expressed in my behalf.” Indeed he has. His morn was dark and eloudy. | 
The noon of his life had none of the mid-day light. But his sun is setting in 
one unbroken stream of lustre. All are awarding him praise. Tardy justice 
has come at last, with triple honours. Even the sole and proud position of | ""™ j : 
Milton is in danger. But [ believe all this is but the beginning of his fame, for | fictitious writings the soul-stirring scenes of war, or the deep-working opera- , 
NAL 1 g 6 
his isa school that stands the test of time, the school of Nature. | tion of politics, with the lighter elegances, which are the attributes of their sex. 

Our guide having at length arrived, Wordsworth marked = our _ ~ : | Such mnatters being out of the sphere of their actual observation, they are ob- 

. 7 . . - » ease — she > » » : , 
slip of paper, with all the views of interest for miles, over all of which ve had | liged to draw largely upon imagination to work in their incidents, and they are 
wandered, and which he had studied for years and years. I conld not avoid ex- | f ty either vapid end episitions, or iidieted uaid ee - i not 

pressing warmly a wish that he could visit America, and there find a wilderness | '00 !requently either vapie a om sani . heperane stems wh nahes 
of scenery worthy of such a pen,—immortalizing our mountains and our vales, say that upon one of these rocks our authoress has split, for that would be going 
as he had those of his own home. ‘I shall never see America,” he said—*‘ I | far beyond the fact, but certainly they are the least effective parts of the book. 
might if I were younger—but I shall never cease ? — ee in all -” | The time includes the whole of the Revolationary war, but the incidents have 

story.” c y ‘a d asked for his autograph. ‘ : 

history.” I took out my pen, ink and ap paar er Mpeg sien FAP. | very little of a belligerent character. Respect for the name and character of Wash- 
“Langdon Pikes in front us. June 20th, 1835,” with * Mr. Wordsworth,” was , : leed, te@eseiteclf,—b dt : 
on mine, and * Vive, valeque” on that of my friend. I bade him adieu with | 98'0n,—amounting, Indeed, —  -peeaiingas 4 to make him a tame 
| tears in my eyes. How painful it is to part thus for ever with such a man! and heavy part of ler machinery; and the introduction of Mrs. Washington is 
asa -— Po 2 caer a mere clog upon the motions of the story. That she should have the laudable 


| desire of making her Revolutionary heroes as perfect as possible, we have aright 
| 


ters to a journal with which he is connected in that city. 
gentleman we were obliged to score out. 


The Congregation of St. James’ Church, St. John’s, L. C. lately presented 
the Rev. John Cochrane, A. M., upon his removal to Belleville, U. C., with a 
valuable piece of plate, bearing a suitab‘e inscription, as an expression of their 
esteem of the manner in which he had, for some years, discharged his pastoral 
duties among them. We regret that our limits do not allow us to copy the cor- 

| respondence which took place on the oceasion between a Committee of the 
parishioners, Messrs. Lindsay, Gray, and Pattee, and the Rev. gentleman who 
was thuscomplimented. Suffice it to say thatit was very appropriate and honour- 
able to both parties. 
| Mr. Abbott made his dedit on Monday in the character of Beverly, in the 





Gamester. which he sustained with great skill and effect, and to the entire satis- 
faction of the audience, by whom he was called for after the fall of the curtain. 
On Tuesday he appeared as Charles Surface, and on Thursday as Jaffier. These 
different performances have established Mr. Abbott upon these boards as an actor 
of higheminence. He has been most ably assisted by Miss Phillips and Mrs, 
Hilson, who contributed much to his general success. 





The Linwoods, or * Sixty Years Since” in America. 2 vols. 12mo. New York. 


Harper & Brothers. 1835. 
The authoress of The Linwoods enjoys, and deservedly so, a very distinguished 


In these she is assuredly without a rival among 
Amcrican writers, and got inferior perhaps to the most practised and discrimi- 
nating authors of the European schools. 

In the work before us, those peculiar beauties are amply displayed, and they 
are more than a suflicient redemption for other characteristics of this novel in 
which she has not been so happy. Itis rare that females can combine in their 
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to expect of her patriotisin; but it is neither justice to her talents as a novelist, 
| nor fair to the constitution of human nature, to make all who are opposed to 


' the cause which she espouses weak, false, or contemptible. 
| 





° © 
= - | Nevertheless.we are sure that this novel will be very extensively read ; we are 
Since our last the Mary Howland has arrived, bringing London dates a few | equally sure that so it should be, for the authoress has done her part with great 
days later. The intelligence by her is not very important. skill, and has not furgotten, in the midst of pleasing narration, to convey much 
It would appear that the Corporation Reform Bill had passed through the Com- important instruction to the mind. « 
mittee of the Lords, undergoing still further alterations and amendments. The| «The Picturesque Beauties of the Hudson River and its vicinity ; illustrated 
Irish Church Bill had also Leen taken up and various amendments proposed, in a series of views from original drawings, taken expressly for this work, with 
which so altered the features of the measure, that Lord Melbourne declared—that | historical descriptions, by Samuel L Knapp, Esq.” ' 
should they be adopted, he would not send the Bill back so mutilated. The | We have before ae proofs of this very beautiful and interesting work, 
Duke of Wellington exhorted the House to do its duty unawed by such threats. | 9° about to be published by J. Distournel, 156 Broadway, and can without 
‘Wie alterations without doubt, relate to the appropriation clauses, which the arrears recommend it to our readers. The plates are beautifully exécuted on P 
Ministers knew before-hand would certainly be rejected. It is now perfectly | steel by Smillie and others, and the descriptions by Col. Knapp are drawn up in 
clear that the two great measures of the session will be a dead letter, and it | good taste. We sincerely hope that the publisher will be rewarded for his spirited 
i : hat course the cabinet will take under such a state of exertions. 
| Meeua Chae ge Messrs. Harper Brothers have in the press Mr. Fay’s new novel, “ Norman 
| things. Hf the King's advisers bave - rune pe 3 ea Leslie,” of which report speaks very favourably. Itiste appear immediately . 
| patriotism, they must on such a result taking place, resign ; for it will then be | Mr. Foller who waen severd@@ufferer by the recent fire in Ann-street, where 
apparent that they can be no longer of any use in office, since they will appear | hig Gymnasium was completely destroyed, has re-opened his establishment in 
| te be wholly unable to carry those measures, which they have so often declared | Green-street, near Bleecker-st. At his new situation every convenience will be 
to be of vital moment to the well being of the nation and the safety of the | found for pursuing the healthful and agreeable athletic exefcises which Mr. 
Fuller teaches with so much skill and success. 


“ 


crown. 
| {It requires no argument to show that ministers thus situated, should instantly Passengers bythe St. James, for London: Sir Charles Vaughan (Minister 
resign their trust into the King’s hands, in order that his Majesty may be able to Plenipotentiary from the Court of St. James) and servant; Gov. George Simp- 
| select men who do possess the necessary power and influence ta,carry on the son, Hudson Bay Co. ; Licut. Geo. Bagge, Sw. Navy ; Capt. Laing, B. Army; 
Should they, however, pertinaciously cling to office after | Capt. Douglass Ramsay, U. S. Army: DaniebJones, Esq. Toronto, U. C.; B. 
| G. Hammar, Sweden; A. G. Ralston and lady, Philad. ; Mrs. Truscott, Toronto, 

J. ( Mr. Brimmer, son and two daughters, Boston; W. W. Wadsworth, 

Genessee ; Messrs. Weyman, Stoddard, andHenry Keep, New York ; Gaietano 
| Romero, Havana ; Bishop Chase, Illinois; James Keith, Lachine ; Mr. Thring, 
| London; Mr. Colburne, Ca 





business of the nation. 
such derisive manifestation of theirimpotency, the House of Lords may perchance 
deem itself called upon to address the sovereign on the subject. The n@xt arrival 
may probably bring us some intimation of the crisis in their affairs which we are 








of opinion is mapidly approaching. 
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THE HEIRESS WITH THE PRETTY FOOT. * 





«By the bye, Fred, are you a marrying man?” said Charles Russell to his | 


bachelor friend, Frederick Somerville, as they discussed a cool bottle together at 
the Star and Garter, at Richmond. “ By the bye, Fred, are you a marrying 
man!” ’ 

“ My dear Charles, with a patrimony of one hundred a-year, and an allowance 
from my aunt of a second, for gloves and shoe-strings, how can I entertain such 
an idea’ But why do youask?” hare 

“ Because I have just hearda strange whim which my cousin Ellen has taken 
into her head; and, ‘pon my soul, if she perseveres in It, I should like some 
good fellow like yourself, who will take care of her and her couple of thousands 
a-year, to be the eccentric partner.” 

Fred’s curiosity was now raised. He entreated to be made acquainted with 
this strange whim: and, a fresh bottle having been placed before the friends, it 
was not long before the generous operation of the wine, and our friend Fred's 
enquiries, prevented Russell from burthening himself any longer with the secret. 

And the secret was this:—Ellen Cameron, a high-spirited and self-willed 
girl of two-and-twenty years of age, and an unincumbered income of as many 
hundreds, having been disgusted at the treatment which a fair relative had re- 
ceived from one whom, after an attachment of some years, she had made her 
husband, vowed that, if ever she married, it should be to a man to whom she 
should be introduced, for the first time, at the altar where she was to become his 
bride. 

It was a strange idea, doubtless ; but yeung girls, who are mistresses botlr of 
themselves and their fortunes, are apt to have strange notions. Ellen was one 
of these. With a good heart, an excellent understanding, and a cultivated taste, 
she had just so much of oddity in her disposition as prompted her to make, and 
enabled hier to persevere in, this extraordinary determination. 

The strangeness of the notion seemed to possess charms for the somewhat 


romantic mind of Somerville, who, having enquired as narrowly into the state | 


of the case as Russell's relationship to the lady would admit, expressed himself 


willing, could she be prevailed on to accept him, to undergo the ceremonies of | 


introduction and marriage at the same moment. 

* But tell me, my dear Russell, do you know any thing objectionable in her 
temper or disposition?” 

« Nothing. upon my word, Fred. No woman is perfect; and Ellen has her 
failings ; but, despite certain eccentricities and peculiarities, 1 do believe you 
would live very happily together.” 

* But, my dear Russell, I always vowed I never would marry even an angel, if 
she exhibited a superabundance of foot andancle. ‘Tell me, has my fair incognita 
a pretty foot!” 

“On my word, she has—there ts not the fellow to it, Icanassure you. But 
i tell you what, although it is almost unfair to Ellen, yet I will let you into a 
secret: she will be at the opera to-morrow night—you may get a peep at her 
there.”’ 


, } | me 
Full particulars of what box she was to occupy, together with other means of | 


identifying her, were asked and given. 

The following night saw Fred. at the Opera, before Spagnoletti’s magic tap had 
given the signal for the commencement of the overture. 
turned upon the box that was destined to contain the object of his search; but 
hat, of course, was empty. During the whole of the first act of the Opera, his 
alieution was rivetted to that spot, but nota soul broke in upon its solitude. 

During the diverlissement, which followed, and exhibited attractions so power- 
ful as to seduce the eyes of our hero from the object on which they bad so long 
been fixed, the box was filled; and when Fred turned his eyes again in that di- 
rection, he felt convinced that the most prominent personage which it contained 
was the eccentric Ellen 

Hlis glass was now directed for some momentous minutes to the box ; and 
when he removed it to return the salutation of his friend Russell, who now ap- 
peoached him, he was muttering to himself, “* By heavens! she is certainly a 
fine girl ! Nor did he exhibit any seifishness with regard to this feeling: he 
never attempted to keep it to himself, but instantly confessed as much to Russell 

“She is certainly a very fine girl. Can't you introduce me to your cousin, 
my dear friend!” said he. 

‘Then the two thousand a-year have no charms for you, l'red,”’ was the reply. 

“*Faith! but they have though, and so has your cousin; therefore, the sooner 
you say a good word for me the better.” | 

Whether or not Charles, who adjourned to his cousin's, introduced the sub- 
yect of his friend’s admiration of her that evening, we cannot take upon our- 
selves to assert ; but certain it is, that Ellen’s Opera glass was, for the remainder 
af the night, much more frequently directed to the part of the pit which was 
occupied by her aspirant, than to any other 

The subject was introduced, however, at some period, and, after sundry blush- | 
ings and tions, Russell’s wooing, in his friend’s name, sped favourably ; | 
and six weeks after the eventful dinner at Richmond, saw a travelling chariot, | 
with four of Newman’s quickest, draw up at St. George’s, Hanover square, and 
leposit at the snug and sly vestry-door, the bridegroom expectant of Ellen Ca- | 
meron and her twenty-two hundreds per annum. | 

Here he was met by bis friend Russell, whose obvious confusion and anxiety 
could not escape the notice of Fred. Somerville. He was about to enquire into 
the cause which produced this effect, when he was prevented by the arrival of 
the bride. 

He would have flown to assist her from her carriage ; but Russell seized him, , 
and, motioning him to withdraw, succeeded in leadirg him into the body of the 
church :—not, however, before he had discovered that his intended had a very 
pretty foot, which was certainly without its fellow—/for he saw she had but one! 

He was at first bitterly enraged at the deception which had been practised 
wpen him ; but Russell soon calmed his irritation by a very satisfactory explana- 
uen of his conduct. 

Well assured of Fred's worth, and his cousin’s amiability, he had felt con- 
vinced in his own mind that their union would prove a happy one; but the cir- 
cumstance of Ellen having unfortunately been deprived pf one of her legs, he 
eared, would prejudice Fred. against her. His anxiety for ‘he happiness of both 
parties had tempted him, therefore, to conceal this fact—for, knowing as he did, 
Fred's devotion toa pretty foot, he feared lest this enthusiastic admiration of the 
extreme of feminine beauty should lose him an amiable and wealthy woman. had | 
w been told at once, that, although she had a singularly pretty foot, she had but 
He ! 


hesit 


That this explanation was satisfactory, we have asserted already ; and it was 
nade evident by the fact of the worthy clergyman being called upon imme- 
fiotely to perform the matrimonial service ; to say nothing of the worthy tlerk 
veceiving triple fees upon the occasion. 

The marriage created a good deal of attention at the time, and many ill-na- | 
tared jokes were cut upon the parties; but they heeded them not, and have 
veen rewarded for it by a succession of many happy years. One of these mali- 
cious witticisms only will we record 

““So, Fred. Somerville has married a woman of property, I hear—old, of 
course—"’ said a young guardsman at Brooks's. 


*« Not exactly old,” was the answer, from a quondam rival of Fred’s—* not 4 


exactly old, but with one foot in the grave.” T 
—=—. 
SOCRATES AND XANTIPPE. 

Strange and unaccountable is it that these two names, each in itself a proverb, 
cach a lal to the other, should, after a lapse of more than two thousand 
years, have come down to the present time under auspices as different as were 
the characters of the individuals whom they once served to designate! How 
comes it that Socrates shoul still be held forth as an « xamnple to men, of virtue, | 
to hasbands, of forbearance, while his unfortunate lady serves but as acurrent 
vye-word for every thing violent in women, usurping and domineering in wives? 
May not a suspicion be entertained, that too casy a credence has been given alike 
ta the vittves of the philosopher, and the failings of his consort? To remove 
the prejudice which time has strengthened in favour of the one and in disparage- 
ment of the other, appears a hopeless attempt. But some advantages may be 
derived from contemplating the life of this extraordinary couple, from whose his- 
tory we learn, that rash and impolitie marriages were not unknown before the 
Chistian era; as an abstract matrimonial speculation, and from it, antiquity we 

aay consider it such, this question of respective merit and demerit betwen So- 
rates and Xantippe may prove of considerable importanc¢ 
4 flistory has not left us in doubt as to the philosopher's personal appearance. 
He was an ugly little man, with a Calmuck nose, twinkling grey eyes, andea bad 
eipression of countenance. Of his own deformities he was aware, and, jn his 
projessional capacity of philosopher, affected to derive considerable amusement 
from his want of externgl beauty. 

Nothing. we believe, is recorded of Xaatippe orfthis score ; but there can be 
little doubt that if a painter, even one whose name delights in the affix of R.A . 
were desired to sketch a fancy portrait of her, he would invest her with about as 
many charms as would barely suffice to redeem a Gorgon from her native ‘loath- 
someness ; noris it highly improbable that the critics who frequent the picture 
galleries would declare his performance to be, to the best of their judgment, a 
faithful and accurate likeness of the illustrious p&totype. And yet how widely 
woeld both he and they wander from the truth! Before her marriage, there can | 
be no doubt that Xantippe’s face and person were eminently lovely : in the ab- | 
sence of all proof to the contrary, we may even conclude that she wasgif not |} 
the helle, at least one of the leading belles of Athens - 
‘2 no man in ugliness, and when do we see men of his physiégnomical stamp | 
maacry any but the prettiest woment Her temper was warm and generous, her 
izsposition lively, and her manners gafand playful. In raillery she was an adept, 
2 thorougl! mistress of repartee, and brilliantly s@ccessful in her sallies of } 


for her husband yielded 


. 





His eyes were instantly | 


’ | 
| quently of undisguised abuse ? 


; ness. 


| ed 


She Avion. 


| polished irony and delicate sarcasm. Such was the woman whom her unkind 
destiny united to an ugly philosopler of a rectified temper. 

Socrates despised the world’s opinion and derided its fashions ; 
to the genius of her sex, was fully impressed with the importance of both. 
Therefore the husband dressed and behaved like a sloven, while the wife exerted 
all ber energies, and plied all her arts, to subject him to the wholesome and beau- 
| tifying dominion of the graces. Reasoning from the present to the past, and 

taking for granted the immutability of female characteristics, we are fully justi- 
| fied in saying that this was the mode of conduct which the well-meaning Xan- 
tippe adopted. How are we to suppose that the philosopher received his wife’s 
coaxings and admonitions? After listening to her observations, he would argue 
with her upon the ground of her complaints in that cross-examination style ot 
his which the Socratic Boswells record as having been peculiarly grateful to the 
spirit of the ci-devant statuary, and which was certainly enough to drive any but 
a marble lady into strong hysterics. Perhaps however he was not even so am- 
biguously courteous as this, but_merely laughed at her importunity, and went 
about the town as untidy a figure Us ever. Is it to be thought that a woman of 
refined taste and high spirit, such as was Xantippe, could tamely submit to this 
contemptuous and philosophic treatment t 
We are informed that Socrates did not receive a single penny with his bride. 
| The graces of her mind and body formed the sum total of her marriage-portion. 
How much light is thrown upon the history of her single state by this little cir- 
cumstance! Her beauty and accomplishments, added to her wit and vivacity, 
must, without doubt, have captivated many admirers. Among them’ there was 
probably a favoured one, with whom she exchanged vows of endless love and 
| fidelity. But Athenian lovers ¢hen were no better than their modern representa- 
| tives in all civilized countries. Xantippe’s swain we may imagine to have been 
| a mercenary dog, whom Plutus seduced from his allegiance to Cupid under the 
| disguise of an heiress. Ina moment of pique and disappointment, the hasty 
| young lady, our heroine, gave an affirmative answer to the most important ques- 
tion which could possibly have been put to her by an ugly little philosopher, 
with a Calmuck nose, and twinkling grey eyes. 

It may be objected that all this is a mere hypothesis, but it is one which de- 
rives all but certainty from its evident probability. Let us however suppose that 
the match originated, on the lady’s side, in a laudable desire of obtaining an es- 
tablishment of her own: on the gentleman’s in an involuntary submission to 
charms against whose influence philosophy was unable to defend him. If such 
were the case, sad indeed was our heroine’s lot. The philosopher was troubled 
with a moral weakness which as a single man he might have humoured ad libi- 
| tum, without inflicting injury upon any one but himself. He despised money. 
| Having however once married, he was not likely to conciliate his wife’s af- 

fections by the advocacy of short commons, nor to preserve them through the 
| medium of a meagre and ill-appointed household. Xantippe was a shrewd wo- 
| man, and saw very clearly that, with all his philosophy, her husband was a great 
fool. He had talents, she knew, capable of providing the golden source and 
ans of respectability. Why then not exert them for this wise and legitimate 

purpose? Of what use washis Demon, unless it would pay his butcher’sand his 
| baker's bills? Most eloquently and most forcibly would she remonstrate with 
| him, upon the folly of his wasting his instructive breath without receiving a quid 
| pro quo, aud of giving gratis lectures to all the young boobies of Athens. But 

Socrates was a perfect philosopher, and cared little how domestic matters pros- 
| pered, provided he were left at liberty to lounge with his idle companions through 
| the groves of Academus, or to rigmarole upon abstract questions in the Lyceum 

Unhappy Xantippe! How often did she curse the day when her husbaud re- 
signedshe employment of a statuary, andcommeuced the profession of a phileso- 
pher. In the bitterness of her matronly dissatisfaction, can we be surprised that 
she should at times assail her husband in terms of keen invective, not unfre- 
And when her partner, the man of a rectified 
temper, listened to her patiently, and answered her with nothing but the irri- 
tating smile of resignation, was it an unpardonable offence if she seized the first 
domestic utensil which came to hand, and did her best to break the little philoso- 
pher’s head with it! Nota word is said, not a suspicion murmured against 
the purity Of Nantippe’s virtue, and yet has her memory been outraged by more 
abuse than would have suffered forthe most incorrect lady among her contem- 
poraries. And all this happened merely because she had the bad fortune to 
marry a philosopher who would not allow her even the luxury of contradiction. 
With any other man less wise than to neglect worldly comforts, and despise the 


Xantippe, true 


| charms of wealth, more human too than to preserve a constant mastery over his 


temper, she might, and would probably, have enjoyed a tolerable share of happi- 
At any rate she would, as far we can conjecture, have escaped the un- 
merited notoriety to which she has been condemned by prejudiced biographers 
and an undiscerning posterity. 

—p— 


Vavicties. 


Menagerie Eloquence.—“'The honely genvine speciment in the huniwersal 
globe of the Eest Ingy rhinosycross, wot was cotched on thetop of the North 


| Pole, by Captain Ross; and of the vonderful hoorang hootang as vallopped 


three huttenpots in Wan Demon's Land, and was only capturated arter it had 


| drink’t three gallons of rum toddy.”—Camberwell Fair. 


TO ANN—BY A FPREQUENTER OF CHANGE ALLEY. 
My fortune, Ann, thou wilt ever be, 
Though I live %s long as my grann’am. 
Let others reckon their wealth per cent.— 
I will reckon mine per Ann-um! 

Tt is well known that Milton was exceedingly unhappy for some time after his 
marriage, the connexion being, in many respects, a very unsuitable one. The 
Duke of Buckingham one day called his wife a rose. ‘Tam no judge of flow- 
ers,” said Milton, ** but your Grace may be right, for I feel the thorns already.” 

At the Court of one of the French Monarchs, were two remarkably corpulent 
noblemen, the Duke de L , and the Duke de N They were both at 
the Levee one day, when the King was rallying them on their appearance : 
“You cannot possibly,” said his Majesty, “ take exercise.’ ‘* Your pardon, 
Sire,”’ exclaimed the extensive nobles, ** we walk twice a day round each other.” 

The uncertainty of the law has been complained of, but perhaps the following 
is the most extraordinary instance of it that ever occurred :—M’ Duff, of Ballen- 








| loan, a good many years ago, had two law-suits in dependence before the Court 


of Sessiou at one and the same time. His success in the one depended upon 
his showing that he was of sound mind, and in the other that he was not. He 
complained, and certainly not without reason, that he lost both causes.— Scottish 
paper. 

Alarming Intelligence. —M.Gruithuzen, the well-known astronomer of Munich, 
has declared, that in the short period of 1,050,000 years from the ptgsent time, 
our globe will be absorbed by the sun, and thus consumed by solar fire. 

The late John Philpot Curran instanced to the writer of this, as true and 
genuine specimens of the Irish Bull, or confusion of mind, the two following :— 

Curran was one day proceeding to a grand Drawing-room at the Castle. Upon 
that occasion there was much confusion and jostling amongst the carriages. — 


| Suddenly, Curran let down one of the front glasses of his chariot, and cried out 


to his coachman,—* stop, stop! the pole of the carriage behind us has just 
forced in the back of ours.” **'Then be asy, your honour; it’s all right again: 
our pole has just gone into the back of the carriage before.”"—Such of the inha- 
bitants of the villages and small towns distant from Dublin as can afford to pur- 
chase shoes, prefer w get themselves supplied with that article of costume from 
the capital. For this purpose each person has a last (or, as they call it, a form), 
made of the exact size and shape of his foot; and one in want of shoes will take 
advantage of a journey to Dublin, by any friend or neighbour, to send the form, in 
order that a pair may be fitted to it. Curran’s servant happened to be going to 
Dublin on business for his master, and was charged by several of his acquaint- 
ances with commissions on this nature, each furnishing him with his form ac- 
cordingly. 

* And be sure,” said Curran to his man, *‘be sure you buy shoes for yourself 
at the same time; I shall be very angry if you don't, for you are much in want 
of them.” 

** Sure and I will, your honour,”’ was the man’s reply 

On his return home Curran enquired whether he had bought himself shoes. 

** No, and indeed, but I didn’t, your honour.” 

** And why did you not, sirrah! Didn't I give you positive orders to do so?” 

And plase your honour, and didn’t I go to Dublin and forget to take my form 
along with me?” 

It need hardly be remarked upon this, that ft had never occurred to the poor 
fellow that his own foot would have served his purpose at least as well as the 


mode! of it. 
y M. FULLER bas the pleasure of intorming the subscribers to his Gymnasium 
and all those who feel desirous of becoming members of it, that it is now 
finished, andin order for thelr reception. He has spared no pains to render this a 
school of most agreeable and useful amusements, and to those whose health has be- 
come, or is likely to become impaired by sedentary occupations, an invaluable place 
et resort both for benefit and pleasure. Besides all the exercise contained in his Ann 
street establishmeg#t, he has added several very important ones to his present Gyrmna- 
sium. He will particularly notice an excellent Quoit ground, and a beautifully ar- 
ranged bowling alley, which will be found exceedingly pleasing and light amusements 
afier the more re ones have been gone through with. 
Having shared no expense in filting up this highly useful School, and having suffer- 
a heavy loss by the burning down and déstruction of every thing he possessed 
in Ann street, he looks forward with confidence to the generosity of the public for 
countenance and support, 
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October 3, 


New Style of Grates, 
Berlin Manufactory a ng 






O BUILDERS AND OTHERS.—An Entire 

ee have imported ne celebrated 

= — ul style of Grates, suitable for buraing either Bituminous or Anthara. 
These Grates are ornamented with different designs, executed j bas reli 

frieze with copies from celebrated pictures, and the Pil ith rich Bes the 

ee r m celebrated p . e Pilasters with rich foliage and 
They are coloured with a species of Bronzing, w t 

quiring pure water only to keep them clean. Ndneee fire-proof, and re. 
They may be examined at No. 28 Broad-street, 

_ Oct. 3--It.J BAXTER & BROTHER 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Di 1 
can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptibie Solan Amerj. 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Be thods 
---i0 JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentisy we"! 
Chambers-st., N.Y. Jan 10 10. 5 
10.-1y, 


Ki. HOKN respectfully announces his intentien of remaining in the 
M devoting his ume to the instruction of Singing, Piano-forto eee acy and 
of Composition. For terms, enquire of Dubois & Bacon, and J. L. Howitt, Theory 
sellers, Broadway. Sent Music 
PANISH LANGUAGE.—CARLOS RABADAN, Professor of thes 
Language and Literature in the University of the city of New-York, Spanish 
the public that he continues organizing his evening classes for the season, * ‘forms 
The Ist Class of Ladies commenced ¥s_course of instruction on Mo d 
21st inst., and it will continue on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays fr ay last 
five o’clock in the afternoon: but as there are yet a few vacancies, Ladies dis 
learn Mr. Rabadan’s native language, are most respectfully invited to fill 
applying at his residence, No. 31 Murray street, corner of Church Street 
The Ist Class of Gentlemen, that commenced on Tuesday, [5th inst.. 
completed: but the 2d Class, which is nearly organized, offers a 
those gentlemen who may be inclined to learn the Castilian, by ealli 
i Private instruction and translations as usual, 











POSed to 
them, by 


+ is already 

N Opportunity to 

ng without dejay 
Sept. 26, 31.) ‘ 

ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sw 

Otficg, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and Wier 


e8tes1, 
"Dyed atace Satan BRYAN and J.B. STOUT, 








De i, 
ciated themselves under the firm of Bryan & Stout, for the prem have aaaon 
veral branches of their profession. he se- 

Their respective operating rooms are located at the house of the former N 
Chambers-street, between Church and Chapel streets. June 13 * hag 

New Vo Mav )eo2— 
HE undersigned, having entered into the General Auction a May, 1835, 
Business, under the firm of “IRVING, EMBREE & CO.” offer their miosion 
to their friends and the public. They will give their best attention to all Sion 
committed to their charge, especially to Sales of Real of Leasehold Estate ww 
by Auction or private contract; and will, at all times, endeavour to give satisf; ether 
to those who may favour them with their commands. ACtlog 

They likewise offer their services in procuring investments of Funds, or Loans 
Real or Leasehold Estate, and in ‘effeciing Exchanges of Property in ren, 
country. ° n or 

Their offices are at No. 21 Wall street. Respectfully soliciting a share of patron. 
age, they remain, &c., EBENR. IRVING, 

LAWRENCE E., EMBREE 

[May 16.—6m.] SANDERS IRVING. P 

Bei Netise AND IRISH LAW AGENCY SOCIETY.—The subsenbos 

natives of the Old Country, from their extensive acquaintance with memb a 
of the English and Irish Bars, have established a regular correspondence under the 
above title, by which means they are enabled to have business transacted in any ad 
of the United Kingdom. Raymond Savage ts but lately arrived in this country os pt 
will appear by his authenticated vouchers, having been duly admitted, and having 
practised in the Law and Equity Courts of England and Ireland, he is conversant in 
the preparation of all kinds of legal documents to be used in the Courts of Westmin 
ster, London, Four Courts, Dublin, or in any part of the United Kingdom. The alin 
to seribers can be con sulted on all matters relative to English Jurisprudence and title 
Freehold and Real Estate. Any communications from the country, if they contain 
a fee, and are post paid, shall be duly attended to. Chambers of the Society, 45 Ann- 
street, New York. RAYMOND SAVAGE, Counsellor at Law. 

Aug, !-3m. DANIEL MAJOR, Attorney at Law. 

VUNGLISH LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Street 
EK New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- 
tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any partof England, either in 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. : 

J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 
Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe- 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms of 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect. Persons 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
plying asahove. Alllettersto be post paid, Aug. 9.-lyeow 

OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Broadway, cor- 
B ner of Amity Street, New York.--Mrs, Coley begs respectfully to announce to 
the public, that the duties of her school recommence on Monday, 7th September. 

Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- 
gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters 
for the higher branches of instruction; which arrangement, combined with her former 
plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from all parents 
who wish to give their daughters a liberal and polished education. As the French 
teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con- 
versation, . [aug. 20, 

Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr, Phillips, 

Rey. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 
Rev. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers, M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D. 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 

ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 
: lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. 
The payments of premium may be eitheremade annually, or in a gross Sum: 
Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 


| Age. 



































Age. 1 year. year. | Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 96 
15 0 77 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 02 
17 0 86 29 1 28 4 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 0 91 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 270 
22 094 34 1 35 46 i 92 58 314 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 35 
25 L0o| 37 1 43 49 1 94 
Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 


interest will be allowed as follows: 
Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 
“ - 100 - for 5 months, 
for 2 months, 3 
TRUSTEES. 
Wm. Bard, Gulian C, Verplanck, Jno. Mason, 
Peter Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, S. Van Rensaeller, 
V.B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, — Isaac Bronson, 
John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Lorillard, 
Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. Thos. Suffern, 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 
R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. WM. BARD, President. 
F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. [March 2I-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
To leave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of each month. 


4} per cent. 
4 “ “ 


“ “ “ “ 


100 ™ 


James Kent, 

H. C. De Rham, 
Thos. J. Oakley, 
N. Devereux, 
James Me Bride, 
John J, Astor, 











Ships. Masters. From New York, From Liverpool. 
StAndrew, Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb, 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
Carrollof C’n, | Bird, July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Ajax, Hiern, Aug.14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George, Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 





The above packets are ships of the first class,coppered and copperfastened. The 


| greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 


and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction an 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. Theprice 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollers for the exclusive use 
of a state room, from New York; and from Liverpool, thirty and thirty-six pounds 
The days of sailing will be punctalllly observed. For freight or passage, apply tothe 
masters,onboard,orto SANDS, HODGSON,TURNER & CO, Liverpool, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street, New York. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 











The Gymnasiom is situated in Green street between Bleecker and Amity streets. 
. ’ i 


For terms apply at the Gymnasium. * 
Fencing and Sparring as at the former establishment. 


[Oct,3-4t.] | 





Ships. Masters. { Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
New-York. avre. 

Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,|/Feb.24, June 24, Oct. 24, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8, April24, Aug.16,) “ 16, ** 8, “* 1, 
Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | “* 16, May 8, ‘* 24,/Mar. 1, ** 16, ** 8s 
Normandie, W.W. Pell,| “24,  ** 16,Sept. 8} ‘* 8, July 1, ‘* 16» 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1,Oct. 1.) ** 24, ** 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, Richardson,| “ 8, May 24, Sept.16,) ** 16, ‘* 8, ae 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt| ** 16, June 8, “ 24,/April t, * 16, * 8» 
Poland, Anthony, “24, *‘ 16, Oct. 8} ‘ 8, Aug. 1, “* 16s 
Erie, J. Funk, |Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1,] ‘* 24, ** 24, Dec.24, 
Albany, Hawkins, “ 8, June 24, Oct. 16,} “* 16, ** 8 Pe Be 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ** 16,July 8, Nov.24,JMay 1, ** 16, Jan by 
Sully, — “94, “ 16,Dec. 8] “ 8, Sept. 1, : 16, 
France, C. Ponk, |Aprill,Aug. 1, “ I,J ** 24, * 24, “* 24, 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,| ** 8, July 24, “* 16) “ 16, “* 8, Feb. ly 
Rhone, J. Rockett, 616, Aug. 8, “* 24,/June 1, “* 16, ’ 








These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commande d, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 


. ot. a f+} 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goodsfsent to either of he 


/ subscibers at New York, will be forw arded by their packets, free of allcharges exce pt 


serpe hn inaumond . 
the expenses actually incurre’: OL TON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall ste 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wallst. , 


